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By A. J. 








IEWED in the abstract, Senator 
Knox’s speech on the German treaty 

was. a powerful attack. Viewed, however, 
as the attempt of a statesman to influ- 
ence the course of affairs it can only be 
regarded as futile. Mr. Knox brought 
home to those who read his speech a re- 
markably vivid sense of the hardness of 
some of the terms—especially those re- 
lating to shipping—which have been im- 
posed upon Germany. But Mr. Knox, 
like the rest of us, has had many months 
in which to weigh this matter, and there 
is no more reason to-day than there was 
months ago for arriving at the conclu- 
sion to which he seems so suddenly to 
have been driven. That Germany will 
resent her punishment, that she will 
cherish a desire for revenge and for res- 
toration to her former position of power, 
there is only too much reason to believe; 
but this would equally have been the case 
if the terms had been far less harsh 
than they are, far less harsh than any 
which could with safety to the world 
have been adopted. The United States 
is not going to shirk its share of the 
responsibility for a settlement which 
shall insure the result that its splendid 


effort was so vitally instrumental in at- 
taining. Senator Knox’s eleventh-hour 
appeal for rejection of the treaty on a 
ground which neither he nor anybody 
else had hitherto brought forward can 
be nothing more than a flash in the pan. 
It appears to have awakened no echo, 
and is likely to awaken none. 


CORRESPONDENT sends us a clip- 
ping from the first issue of the 
Review (May 17) and one from the last 
issue (August 30), and thereupon re- 
marks: 


How can you expect one to have confi- 

dence in your sincerity in view of these ab- 
solutely contradictory statements? In the 
first you admit the iniquity of the Shantung 
feature of the treaty. In the second you 
condemn the Senate Committee for correct- 
ing it. 
If we had said on May 17 that the Shan- 
tung settlement was iniquitous and on 
August 30 that it was just, these two 
statements would indeed be “absolutely 
contradictory.” But on May 17 we were 
expressing our judgment of the merit 
of what had been done in this particular 
at Versailles, and on August 30 we were 
expressing our judgment as to what can 
now be done in view of the fact that the 
treaty stands before the Senate for ac- 
tion. This action can not be taken as 
though it were perfectly open to us to 
change the result in any way we think 
fit; it must be taken with a full sense 
of responsibility for the entire conse- 
quences of what we may do. It is one 
thing to say that a treaty is perfect, and 
it is another thing to say that it is our 
duty to accept the treaty in spite of its 
imperfections rather than plunge our 
country and the world into consequences 
big with evil and disaster. There are 
many things in this world—many things 
in our own country—which are wrong 
and which nevertheless we do net propose 
to correct by violent or ill-considered 
measures. As regards Shantung, the 
conclusion we expressed in our issue of 
August 30 was this: 

What is necessary as matters stand is 
to work patiently towards the bringing 
about of justice to China, building both 
upon Japan’s promises and upon the under- 
lying principles to which she, in common 
with the rest of the nations of the world, is 
committed by membership in the League of 
Nations. The Senate should put on record, 
in connection with the ratification, its judg- 
ment of what ought to be done, thus refus- 
ing to give its sanction to the Shantung 
provision. To go beyond this assertion of 


the desire and attitude of our country 
would be reckless and dangerous folly. 


Mr. Wilson might have done better than 
he did; but if it would be reckless and 
dangerous folly to throw the result over- 
board—and this is what we believe the 
proposed Shantung amendment would 
in practical effect do—then it is our 
plain duty to say so. 


HE New York State Federation of 
Labor has made a fine response to 
the appeal made by the President in his 
message to his fellow-citizens on Au- 
gust 25 relating to the railway troubles. 
The Federation strikes the note both of 
American patriotism and of individual 
responsibility. Increased production and 
a firm abstinence from strikes and dis- 
turbing agitation are urged by it upon 
the workers of the nation. The Presi- 
dent has thus far good reason to feel 
highly gratified by the way in which his 
recommendation for a joint endeavor to 
meet the economic crisis in a wholesome 
and helpful spirit has been received by 
all classes. For the moment at least, the 
preachers of discord are relegated to 
the rear. Let us hope that the old spirit 
of America, a spirit which recognizes no 
permanent class divisions, will prove it- 
self stronger than our easy-going semi- 
revolutionists have imagined. 


HIP me somewhere east of the three- 
mile limit, where there ain’t no ten 
commandments and a man can quench 
his thirst. Cuba seems to be the first 
convenient station on the line of escape 
from all-encompassing aridity, and re- 
ports indicate that the island has already 
gone a long way towards transforming 
itself into a paradise that shall outdo 
the wildest promises of a Mohammed. 
For neither Mohammed’s heaven nor any 
other comprised hotels at thirty dol- 
lars a day and gambling palaces that 
surpass all that the world has ever seen. 
It is plain that we shall soon have to 
annex the island, or our locomotive 
engineers and window cleaners will have 
just grounds for complaining that they 
can not meet the high cost of living—in 
Cuba. Quite seriously, along with the 
high cost of living there is the cost of 
living high that we are paying dearly 
for. There is no need of a Daniel to 
come to judgment on a matter of this 
sort; he who runs may read what the 
hand writes on the wall. 
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HE daily press of last week contained 

obituaries of a descendant of Mr. 
Peter Stuyvesant. The old Hollander’s 
fate has been better than his name. For 
Stuifzand, in Dutch, means “loose sand 
that is blown away by the wind,” but the 
Knickerbocker’s name and race have 
proved firm rock not to be injured by the 
breath of time. English and American 
history has given due prominence to the 
figure of the stubborn opponent of Brit- 
ish rule in the Dutch colony. It 
is one of the finest traits of the 
Anglo-Saxon that he knows how to 
be fair to a beaten antagonist. That 
virtue should still hold even with regard 
to an enemy who, unlike Petrus Stuy- 
vesant, did not, in the manner of his 
fighting, live up to our own ideals of 
fair dealing. We are thinking of the 
complaint made in the Senate about the 
promised publication, this month, of 
General Ludendorff’s story of the great 
war. Senator Chamberlain desires that 
the newspapers refuse publication. But, 
apart from the fact that such a course 
would run counter to the best of Anglo- 
Saxon traditions, it would be detrimental 
to ourselves as well. For in the hearing 
of the enemy’s version lies the best anti- 
dote against a chauvinistic teaching of 
history. The average reader, indeed, 
has neither time nor discrimination 
enough to weigh opposing views and 
draw his own conclusions, and we admit 
that he should be protected against a 
one-sided propaganda. But this could 
be done by better methods than suppres- 
sion, if the publishers could be brought 
to understand their responsibility to- 
wards the reading public. We should 
not object to, but even applaud, the 
publication of the German general’s 
memoirs, if they were brought out with 
a running comment representing the 
Entente version of the same story, 
written with the ability and authority 
requisite for such a task. 


NE result of women’s new war- 

found capacities is to be seen in the 
determined efforts that are being made 
to open new lines of effort to women 
and to put them on equal footing with 
men in the old lines. The Federation 
of Women’s Civil Service Organizations 
is preparing a movement “to open civil 
service examinations to women; to 
abolish sex eligible lists; to secure equal 
pay for equal work in the public service 
and equal opportunity for advancement; 
to obtain appointments for women on 
civil service commissions.” For this 
some new legislation will be necessary, 
but for the most part only change of 
rules by the Civil Service Commission or 
a change of ordinary practice, in all of 
which it is to be hoped the movement 
will meet little opposition on any but 
grounds of real expediency and effi- 
ciency. In the civil service we need 


ability and conscientiousness, and these 
desirable qualities have not been dis- 
tributed among us humans on strictly 
sex lines. 


INCE the conviction of A. C. Townley 
and Joseph Gilbert by a jury of 
farmers at Jackson, Minnesota, on July 
12, on a charge of “conspiracy to teach 
disloyalty,” the friends of these gentle- 
men have been busy casting aspersions 
on the character of the judge, the jury, 
the county attorney, the witnesses, and 
all connected with the prosecution. To 
their way of thinking, the trial is to be 
regarded as a vindication of the accused 
and a condemnation of all the accusers. 
It may be worth while to show how little 
validity there is in many of their com- 
plaints. 

The friends of the accused allege that 
the trial was held in a small town in a 
remote corner of Minnesota, omitting to 
state that Jackson was the place where 
Gilbert’s offense was committed, and 
where he was promptly arrested and in- 
dicted by the local authorities on their 
own initiative. They say that the trial 
was delayed for over a year, but do not 
mention that the delay was due to the 
defendant’s own demurrer to the in- 
dictment, which the judge—now accused 
of gross bias—overruled, but neverthe- 


_less certified to the Supreme Court. 


They say that the jury was hand-picked 
by political opponents, but the record 
shows that counsel for the defense de- 
clared themselves well satisfied with the 
jury. They point out the fact that the 
defense were allowed only four peremp- 
tory challenges, but the record shows 
also that they used only two of these and 
that the prosecution did not use any. 
They think it worth noting that each 
member of the jury possessed his own 
auto, but do not state whether it was a 
Packard or a Ford. They accuse the 
prosecuting attorneys of making long 
speeches as compared with the attorneys 
for the defense, but the record shows 
that the reverse was the case. They say 
that Teigen, the chief witness for the 
prosecution, had been in a Wisconsin jail 
on a charge of forgery; but they omit 
to say that it was the Non-Partisan 
League that had him arrested, on the 
eve of the trial, and that the charge was 
dismissed on the very next day. They 
say the Court should have granted a 
change of venue on account of local 
prejudice, and it must be admitted that 
the accused might have had a better 
chance of acquittal in some community 
less loyal than Jackson County. 

It is almost like beating the air to 
refute arguments so unsubstantial as 
these, especially as they fade away at 
the least opposition, only to reappear in 
another quarter in slightly different 
guise. However that may be, as there 
is to be a motion for a new trial the 


case is not yet closed, and fair-minded 
people will reserve their opinion. 


HERE is a small but very dogmatic 
sect of journalists in this country 
who have been nosing about amid the 
refuse of the old order in Europe in 
company with the Bolsheviki and other 
friends, and have ferreted out secret 
treaties and understandings which, they 
aver, have a most evil odor. As to 
whether the aforesaid odors are really 
nasty, or merely a little musty and un- 
pleasant, there might be lengthy debate 
between experts in such matters; but 
the most peculiar feature of the case is 
not the corruption that is found so much 
as the mental pathology of the finders. 
All odors are alike to them, apparently; 
but, inasmuch as the stench of Germany’s 
misdeeds rises to Heaven, attention must 
now be given to the rottenness of our 
allies. These gentlemen seem to be sorry 
when they find anything which adds to 
the total of Germany’s guilt, but ex- 
tremely glad when they can point an ac- 
cusing finger at England, France, or 
Belgium and show that they were not 
spotless. 

Fairness, evidently, in the mind—or 
nose—of these faithful searchers, de- 
mands that they find odor for odor, sin 
for sin, so that the scales of justice may 
remain in eternal balance, none being 
weighed therein and found wanting. 
One is reminded of the words of Paul in 
discussing the Mosaic law: “If a man 
offend in one point he is guilty of all.” 
This is old-fashioned theology with a 
vengeance, yet it was applied by the 
gentlemen in question during the course 
of the war as well as now, though how 
they could be so nicely logical at such a 
time passes ordinary comprehension. 
For example, when the Lusitania was 
sunk, they were shocked, of course, but 
when the British took American ships 
into harbor for examination they were 
up in arms against so gross a violation 
of the rights of neutrals. To them all 
transgressions were mortal sins, espe- 
cially those which to the common mind 
appeared most venial. Right was right 
and law was law, and no nation had a 
right to call names, because all had 
sinned and come short of the ideal. 
What would have become of the world 
if the plain people had been possessed of 
this spirit, it requires no gift of divina- 
tion to discover. 


A STROLL up Broadway at the lunch- 
eon hour gives one cause for re- 
flection. The individual walker’s accus- 
tomed pace is involuntarily slackened 
down to the gregarious trend. There 
may only be one in a thousand passers-by 
who marks that slow onward move, but 
it is to that one man’s beat that the 
nine hundred and ninety-nine others time 
their step. The small minority of slack- 
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ers regulates the motion of the crowd; 
to them yield even the impetuous, the 
foolhardy, the headlong; to run is the 
single man’s privilege, the sum of in- 
dividuals can only stroll along the 
crowded road. It is not otherwise with 
ideas. “Les idées marchent,” to be sure; 
a stagnant idea were a contradiction in 
terms. But the speed of that march 
decreases in proportion to the increase 
of their number. In times when one 
all-embracing thought obsesses’' the 
minds of men it rapidly gains ground, as 
it finds no competing ideas in its way 
to retard its onward motion. The 
primitive mind of the Russian people 
is such a broad way, empty of contend- 
ing thought. That accounts for the 
amazing rapidity with which the Bol- 
shevist idea has run its reckless course 
through the country of the moujik. In 
sole possession of the unbeaten road, it 
could travel with the speed of a sledge 
across the snow. But it has to be more 
considerate on the crowded thorough- 
fare of Western civilization. There Bol- 
shevism walks shoulder to shoulder with 
a variegated multitude of isms; its prog- 
ress must mechanically slow down to 
the moderate trend of a host of ideas 
that are moving on to distant and widely 
different aims. The freedom of the road 
is a privilege granted to all, and the peo- 
ple whose mind is freest of access to the 
greatest diversity of thought is likely 
to be safest from the danger of being 
rushed headlong into error and per- 
dition. 


HE experience of Australia and New 
Zealand has shown that compulsory 
arbitration is a very imperfect remedy 
for strikes because of the difficulty of 
enforcing the awards of a court against 
a large body of recalcitrant workmen. 
Even the Canadian Industrial Disputes 
Act, which provides, in the case of public 
utilities, for compulsory delay pending 
investigation, is objected to by the work- 
ers, who do not like to give notice of 
their intentions, preferring that a strike 
should fall—like a bolt from a clear sky 
—upon the unsuspecting employers, and, 
incidentally, upon the unready public. 
Yet what have the public done that they 
should be victimized in this way? Are 
they to take their medicine with a cheer- 
ful smile every time a strong body of 
workers choose to cease functioning and 
thus tie up some essential industry? 
And is the public to wait patiently for 
the I. W. W. in its own good time to 
bring on the long-threatened general 
strike of transport workers whereby to 
usher in the social revolution? Such 
questions are in the air nowadays, and 
an answer must be found. The late 
strike of the Interborough employees in 
New York was verily a spectacle for 
gods and men. It was great to see the 
cheerful public driving home through 





the pouring rain—some in autos, some in 
trucks, some in coal wagons—nearly all 
of them taking the performance as a 
huge joke. If the strike had not been 
settled that very evening, the joke would 
have seemed less obvious on the follow- 
ing day and the day after. 

We ought to have a law like that 
which has long been in force in Canada. 
But, as the Review showed in a recent 
editorial on Direct Action and the Pub- 
lic, the long-suffering public are by no 
means so helpless as they think; for, if 
any particular group of workers quit 
their post, a volunteer industrial army 
can “carry on” until the strikers—or 
their employers, as the case may be—are 
willing to listen to reason. Now comes 
Lord Wrenbury, formerly Lord Justice 
of Appeals, in a letter to the London 
Times, proposing to form a permanent 
association of industrial volunteers, who 
shall hold themselves in readiness to 
take the place of strikers when the pub- 
lic welfare is seriously menaced. “Strike- 
breakers” and “scabs” they would be 
called, no doubt; but citizens may be 
found to bear even that ignominy for the 
public good. Whether these suggestions 
be carried out or not, organized labor 
might do well to consider them before 
going too far along the line of direct 
action. 


“C'YPEAKING of the Irish,” said Pro- 

fessor MacAndrew Cantlie, with a 
quizzical smile, “I understand them in 
part, but not altogether, as I have some 
of the Celt in me, but not too much. If 
they were Scots—which unfortunately 
they can not be, Providence having or- 
dained it otherwise—they would have 
less to say about independence and home 
rule and Ireland for themselves alone, 
and more about recognizing the Union 
as a fait accompli and regulating their 
lives accordingly. We Scots, as every- 
body knows, were independent for cen- 
turies, with kings of our own and chiefs 
and parliaments and wars and great and 
glorious victories, like Bannockburn, to 
make us proud, and some few defeats, 
like Flodden, to keep us humble; but 
when the Union came, much to our dis- 
gust—for we misliked the English then 
as we do now—we took it as an act of 
Providence, foreordained from all eter- 
nity. Yes. There we were tied to Eng- 
land for better for worse, and we deter- 
mined to make the best of it. Speaking 
quantitatively and superficially, we were 
England’s; but in a deeper and truer 
sense, because of our superior quality, 
England was ours. Like the Israelites 
of old we marched in to possess the 
land, singing a battle song of our own, 
‘All the Blue Bonnets are over the Bor- 
der.’ Man, but it was a great invasion. 
Like Julius Cesar, we came, we saw, we 
conquered; and we set ourselves down in 
the gates of the enemy, where we are 


to-day. You have heard of Gladstone? 
Son of a Scotsman. And of John Stuart 
Mill? Another of that ilk. And the 
names of Campbell and Fraser and Hen- 
derson and Macdonald and all the rest 
are familiar to your ear—you will find 
them in any list of England’s mighty 
men. As to recent times, I will admit 
that yon little Welshman, Lloyd George, 
is Premier, but what could he do with- 
out Bonar Law and the two Geddeses, 
the brains of his Cabinet? And what 
would the army be without Haig, or the 
navy without Beatty—Irish born but of 
Scotch ancestry—or the English Church 
without its two archbishops, Davidson 
and Lang? Possibly Professor de Valera 
could see the point if he were a Scots- 
man or even a real Irishman.” 


The Opportunity of 
the Seven 


ROM the time that the seven Repub- 
lican Senators known as moderate 
reservationists first announced their at- 
titude, it has been evident that they hold 
the key of the situation. The time has 
now come for them to make effective 
use of the commanding position which 
they occupy. There has been no sign of 
any weakening of conviction on their 
part, and there is every reason to believe 
that a more or less considerable number 
of other Republican Senators have come 
to share their attitude. The radical 
course taken by the Foreign Relations 
Committee on the question of Shantung, 
followed as it was by the adoption of 
amendments vitally altering the treaty 
in other particulars, has deepened the 
line of division between the seven and 
the Republican leadership. Senators 
McCumber and Nelson on the floor of 
the Senate, and Senator Spencer in an 
interview, reasserted their opposition to 
the policy of the committee very soon 
after it had shown its hand. It is not 
necessary to accuse anybody of being 
actuated by an express desire to wreck 
the treaty; but it is manifest that the 
course laid out by the Foreign Relations 
Committee is one which, if adopted by 
the Senate, would have that result. And 
the group of seven are sincerely and 
profoundly anxious to save the treaty if 
they can. 

Have they the courage of their con- 
victions? Upon the answer to this ques- 
tion everything turns. If they have, 
now is the time for them to make such 
an announcement to the Senate and to 
the country as will secure the great end 
which they have at heart, and which 
circumstances make it possible for them 
to command. The changes which the 
Foreign Relations Committee proposes 
can not be adopted if they vote against 
them. On the other hand the treaty as 
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it stands, and unaccompanied by reser- 
vations embodied in the act of ratifica- 
tion, can not be adopted without their 
assent. It is quite inconceivable that 
anything which may yet be brought out, 
either in the Senate or by the President, 
can be of such character as to affect the 
fundamental reasons on which the po- 
sition of the seven and of those who 
think with them is based. It would 
therefore be no act of arrogance or as- 
sumption for the seven, at this critical 
moment in the development of the treaty 
situation, to make a firm and dignified 
statement of the course which they feel 
in duty bound to pursue. Others may 
be playing for position—may be mak- 
ing moves that mean something else than 
what they seem to-mean, with a view to 
strategic advantage. But of this the 
seven need not fear to be accused. They 
evidently mean exactly what they say. 
The only question is whether their ac- 
tion will be as bold and firm as their 
thought has been conscientious and un- 
biased—whether they will rise to the 
height of their great duty and their 
extraordinary opportunity. 

How profoundly this act of courageous 
and conscientious self-assertion would 
affect the situation, it is hardly neces- 
sary to point out. On the one hand 
it would reduce all proposals of the kind 
which the Foreign Relations Committee 
has so light-heartedly adopted to the 
status of mere gestures. This alone 
would obviate an incalculable amount of 
time-wasting debate in the Senate; for, 
with their defeat foredoomed, not much 
more than the mere form of supporting 
the proposals would be gone through. 
On the other hand, when the country’s 
attention is fixed on the President’s 
speeches on his tour across the conti- 
nent, the people would have in their 
minds, for the first time, a clear concep- 
tion of the practical alternatives before 
them. They would know that in order 
to secure a prompt disposal of the treaty 
it is only necessary that a small addi- 
tional number of Republican Senators 
should align themselves with the mod- 
erate reservationists and that the Pres- 
ident should assent to the reservations 
being made part of the ratification in- 
stead of being voted as a mere expres- 
sion of the Senate’s views. With public 
interest clearly focused on this essential 
fact, public opinion could be counted on 
to crystallize in an effective way. That 
the result would be a speedy settlement 
of the long-drawn-out dispute there is 
every reason to believe. 

Rarely does such an opportunity come 
to any man or group of men. If they 
will seize it now, at the golden moment, 
they will do an act upon which through- 
out their lives they will have a right to 
look back with just pride. And for the 
doing of it they are, in one respect, in 
a position of unusual advantage. The 


treaty has not been made a party issue. 
To assert such a position as we have in- 
dicated when it runs counter to the pol- 
icy of those who are regarded as the 
party leaders does, indeed, require 
courage; but it can not possibly in this 
instance involve anything like proscrip- 
tion or persecution. Half a century ago 
there was a group of seven Republican 
Senators who performed for their coun- 
try an imperishable service for which 
the judgment of history has done them 
due honor; but in the heat of party feel- 
ing in those intense post-bellum days 
they suffered obloquy for what was re- 
garded by partisans as party treason. 
The seven Republicans who voted for the 
acquittal of Andrew Johnson were hon- 
ored even at the time by those whose 
voices were most worth heeding; but, as 
the consequence of a noble act which all 
now recognize to have been of inestima- 
ble benefit to their country, they suffered 
martyrdom at the hands of the masses 
of their party. No such prospect faces 
the seven Senators who now stand be- 
tween the President on the one hand 
and the extremists of their own party 
on the other. Without defiance of any 
party decree, they can declare with firm- 
ness and decision as their active purpose 
what they have already declared to be 
their conscientious conviction. If they 
shall do this, they will make themselves 
the instruments of the solution of a prob- 
lem momentous almost beyond precedent, 
and will earn the gratitude of their coun- 
trymen to-day as well as that lasting 
honor which history accords to great 
achievement. 


The Future of Labor 


RESIDENT WILSON’S Labor Day 
announcement that he will call, for 

as early a date as practicable, a con- 
ference of “authoritative representa- 
tives of labor and of those who direct 
labor” is most welcome. Such a con- 
ference has long been desired by 
thoughtful men of almost all shades of 
opinion. Whether the President has in 
view the advocacy, on his own part, in 
connection with this conference, of any 
definite policy must for the present be 
matter of conjecture. His proposal is 
that the conference shall “discuss funda- 
mental means of bettering the whole re- 
lationship of capital and labor and put- 
ting the whole question of wages upon 
another footing.” Whether this points 
to the bringing about of essential 
changes by governmental interposition, 
or only towards such encouragement and 
illumination as may be supplied to in- 
dividual efforts by the collective wisdom 
of those who take part in the conference, 
it is at the moment impossible to say. 
That “the world will not be what it 
was before the war’ has become a 


platitude. Nobody disputes it; perhaps 
nobody has disputed it from the time 
that the war and its accompaniments as- 
sumed the stupendous character with 
which during the past two years we have 
become familiar. But while there is 
general agreement on the proposition, 
there is every possible diversity as to its 
interpretation. To some it means that 
the very foundations of the existing so- 
cial order are destined soon to disappear; 
to others it means only that important 
changes, which, though by no means 
revolutionary, seemed only yesterday to 
be matters of the more or less distant 
future are to-day on the eve of realiza- 
tion. While the former view gives rise 
to by far the greater share of brilliant 
writing and of moving oratory, it is the 
latter which, we believe, more and more 
plainly represents the conviction of sober 
thinkers, whatever their personal predi- 
lections. The changes that we are about 
to witness—in countries which like our 
own, or England, or France, have not 
been subjected to volcanic upheaval—will 
not be brought about by the introduction 
of radically new factors into the social 
situation, but by the intensified and 
accelerated working of forces that have 
long been operative. 

Among these none is more important 
than that which tends to the humanizing 
of the relations between labor and cap- 
ital. The ideas of a better understand- 
ing, a more harmonious codperation, 
between employer and employed, which 
had so long been floating about with 
little apparent result except in isolated 
instances, have suddenly become endowed 
with a new energy, and have found 
genuine recognition in quarters where 
before they commanded at most but a 
languid interest. And there is every rea- 
son to hope that they will within a short 
time become embodied in actual practice 
to an extent that a few years ago would 
have seemed impossible. 

The direction which this movement is 
taking is, above all, that of giving to 
labor a voice in the adjustment of work- 
ing conditions, not by the occasional 
granting of specific demands, but by con- 
tinuous contact with the management, 
by candid interchange of views and frank 
communication of the facts of the situa- 
tion. It would be idle to deny that such 
a course is beset with great difficulties. 
It demands a degree of tact and intelli- 
gence, of moderation and good sense, on 
the part of both employer and employed, 
which are not easily to be counted on. 
In many instances, no doubt, even with 
these qualities present in a high degree, 
there are obstacles too great to be over- 
come. But to say that there is difficulty 
is only to admit that a great result can 
not be obtained by a mere turn of the 
hand. If there are to be better relations 
between labor and capital, we must begin 
by bringing employer and employed 
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closer together as human beings; let this 
but be generally recognized, and ways 
will be found for overcoming the diffi- 
culties. To realize what is needed is half 
the battle. Sanitary surroundings, 
“welfare” arrangements, and the like, 
were the chief objects held in view by 
progressive employers in the past decade 
or two, and this was very well as far as 
it went. But the new movement strikes 
far deeper; and while it presents cor- 
respondingly greater difficulty, there is 
good reason to expect that it will spread 
no less rapidly. 

Alongside this movement there is that 
represented by the profit-sharing idea. 
This, too, has its difficulties—equally 
serious perhaps, though of a different 
kind. But along this line, too, we may 
expect marked progress in the near 
future. There is one factor that obvi- 
ously tells in favor of profit-sharing and 
which is not so obviously present in the 
idea of the shop-council. Profit-sharing 
can be put upon a basis in which the 
share of the profit that goes to labor 
depends, partially or wholly, on the 
efficiency—or rather let us say the 
productivity—of the labor. In the Tay- 
lor plan, the plan of “scientific manage- 
ment,” this is the sole determinant of 
labor’s extra reward; so much so that 
the plan is usually not classed—and 
rightly not classed—under the head of 
profit-sharing at all. Labor looks askance 
at scientific management, partly owing 
to a fear which, whether justified 
or not, rests upon a real basis—the fear 
of undue “speeding up”’—and partly 
owing to the deep-rooted but fallacious 
belief that increased productiveness is 
contrary to the interests of labor. But 
the basis of profit-sharing may range 
anywhere from a division of profits 
based on a sheer calculation of the pro- 
ductivity of the labor to a division accord- 
ing to a fixed percentage, wholly irre- 
spective of any such calculation. In any 
case, the workmen have a direct and 
tangible interest in the prosperity of 
the concern for which they work; and 
the consciousness of this interest can not 
fail to affect profoundly their mental 
attitude. 

The difficulties connected with profit- 
sharing are of quite a different nature 
from those that pertain to the shop-coun- 
cil plan. Here it is not the personal, 
but the economic, element that presents 
the obstacle. The most familiar objec- 
tion to the sharing of profits is that its 
natural complement would be the sharing 
of losses, and that labor is neither will- 
ing nor able to accept this. But this 
difficulty, while real, is by no means in- 
superable. A margin which is to be 


untouched in the sharing of profits—a 
sort of sinking fund set aside in every 
good year, to cover the losses of the bad 
years, whether past or future—is one 
means by which the difficulty might be 


met. A more serious trouble, perhaps, 
relates to the computation of the profits 
themselves—the determination, for in- 
stance, of how much of the proceeds 
should be reckoned not as profits but as 
necessary to cover, besides ordinary 
depreciation of plant, the sacrifices of 
good plant which the march of improve- 
ment makes necessary from time to time. 
But serious as any of the difficulties may 
be, there is surely a large range of cases 
in which they can be overcome, given a 
genuine and hearty desire to overcome 
them. 

The stirring up of thought and feeling 
which is now going on all over the world 
will certainly turn the attention of great 
numbers of employers into such channels 
as these. There will be conferences and 
conventions at which the various pro- 
posed methods of bettering industrial re- 
lations will be considered. Scientific 
study and governmental inquiry will 
throw more and mere light on the ques- 
tion of the practicability of the methods 
in any particular type of enterprise. 
With the ideas themselves thus made 
familiar instead of remote, and with 
their applicability a matter of experi- 
ence instead of guesswork, headway will 
be made at a rate of which there has 
hitherto been no prospect. In the mat- 
ter of profit-sharing, progress may be 
relatively slow; certainly the demand 
for it on the part of the workers is far 
less widespread than is that for some 
kind of voice in the determination of 
shop conditions and shop management. 
But in this latter direction there is every 
prospect of great advance in the near 
future. In our own country, we have 
a way of being comparatively slow in 
taking up new methods of dealing with 
industrial problems; but once they get 
a real hold on us they spread with as- 
tonishing rapidity. The way in which 
State after State enacted workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, once the ball was set roll- 
ing, is a striking illustration of this. If 
any plan for enlarged participation of 
labor in questions of management proves 
itself a good thing in a few conspicuous 
instances, it will require no compulsion 
to secure its adoption by hundreds of 
establishments in every part of the 
country. 

It is in the steady development of 
progress towards better relations be- 
tween labor and capital, through the 
voluntary adoption of methods that have 
proved their merit, that the best hope 
of benefit to labor and the community 
at large is to be seen. Resort to govern- 
mental dictation would not only be full 
of hazard as regards its immediate re- 
sults, but would carry with it implica- 
tions going far beyond the original pur- 
pose. You can not compel industry and 
trade to follow the ruts laid down for it 
by centralized authority and preserve 
the immeasurable benefits of individual 









initiative, and the elasticity which ad- 
justment to the infinite variety of mod- 
ern enterprise demands. The temper of 
the country is favorable, in a degree far 
beyond all past record, to broad and 
liberal methods of dealing with all ques- 
tions of labor. Upon the working of this 
spirit, stimulated, as it is sure more and 
more to be, by the pressure of public 
sentiment, we may rely for great and 
steady progress. But a plunge into a 
régime of governmental dictation would 
be almost sure to bring about either a 
reaction towards the conditions which 
have been complained of in the past or 
agitation for a downright. socialist or- 
ganization of society. There is nothing, 
we believe, either in the condition of the 
country or in the temper of the vast ma- 
jority of its people, to justify any such 
experiment. 


Louis Botha 


HE death of General Botha calls up 
recollections of a time and a world 
which, though less than two decades 
have since gone by, bear little re- 
semblance to the present. The right of 
self-determination was yet to be in- 
vented, and British imperialism, being 
rampant then, trampled upon the free-- 
dom of the two Boer Republics. Lloyd: 
George was in the opposition and at- 
tacked the Government and the jingo 
spirit it played upon with so much 
fierceness that he narrowly escaped ston- 
ing by an incensed London mob. Botha 
stood in the “veldt” at the head of his 
brave little army, winning by a success- 
ful though hopeless guerrilla war against 
the “Rooineks” (Rednecks), the admira- 
tion of the world, which was not yet 
aware of his abilities in the field of 
political action. And President Kruger 
had gone to Europe, in hope of moving 
the cabinets of the great Continental 
Powers to joint intercession with the 
Government in London on behalf of the 
two Republics in agony. His chief con- 
fidence. was fixed upon Wilhelm von 
Hohenzollern, whose sensational tele- 
graphic message to him justified those 
sanguine expectations. 

Paris gave the President a generous, 
sympathetic reception, regardless of the 
impression which such a welcome might 
create on the other side of the Channel. 
Berlin came next on the President’s pro- 
gramme. On his way thither Cologne 
received him with a spontaneous out- 
burst of feeling for him and his suffer- 
ing people. But there and then his prog- 
ress came to a sudden end: a telegram 
from Berlin requested him to quit the 
country and not to insist on an interview 
with the Kaiser. “Deutsche Treue” for- 
sook the South-African “Stammgenos- 
sen” in their hour of direst need. Gen- 
eral Botha was forced to give up a strug- 
gle which had become hopeless. Kruger 
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remained an exile in Holland, and the 
Kaiser-Kénig in Potsdam made it his 
boast that he himself had suggested to 
the British Government the plan of cam- 
paign which brought the South-African 
War to a successful end. 

And now Holland harbors again a fa- 
mous exile, though not with the homage 
and love which she gave to “Oom Paul.” 
The proud Emperor who requested old 
Kruger to quit the country has quitted 
it himself in deeper disgrace than his 
dismissal of the President could attach 
to the latter’s departure from Cologne. 
Lloyd George is Prime Minister in Lon- 
don, and Botha, the defeated enemy of 
seventeen years ago, dies Premier of the 
South African Union, not long after re- 
turning from Versailles, where he sat as 
one of the British Empire’s councillors 
in judgment over the Kaiser’s Germany. 

It is fruitless to speculate on what the 
world might have been if that ominous 
telegram had never been sent to Cologne, 
and if the Emperor had dared, at that 
time, to draw the sword in defense of 
a just cause. “Gottes Miihlen mahlen 
langsam aber sicher,” God’s mills grind 
slow but sure, runs the German proverb. 
By fearing to do in defense of the op- 
pressed what he afterwards dared do to 
oppress the defenseless, he dug his own 
inglorious grave. 

But the grave into which, last week, 
the remains of General Botha were low- 
ered will be a famous landmark for all 
time to come. It will be honored not 
only by South Africa, which indeed owed 
him the greatest debt, but by the grati- 
tude and remembrance of the world. 
For his championship of freedom did 
not limit itself to the cause of his own 
people. Rising above the bitter memo- 
ries of his own defeat, he gave his sup- 
port wholeheartedly to the victor when 
the latter rose in arms to defend Bel- 
gium and the freedom of the world. 
The General’s tomb will be a monument 
not only to himself but also to the wis- 
dom and generosity of British rule, 
which made such a miraculous change 
possible. Botha had, it is true, his op- 
ponents among the Boers, who did not 
approve of his siding with the Briton. 
Hertzog’s party, the nationalists, consid- 
ered him a traitor to the injured cause 
of the Dutch in South Africa, which, in 
their eyes, could be righted only by the 
restoration of the independent Boer Re- 
publics. Botha, however, like his friend 
and colleague Jannie Smuts, scanned 
farther horizons than fall within the 
scope of party politicians concerned with 
the immediate future. His leadership 
pointed the way towards a greater South 
Africa, an Anglo-Dutch Dominion where, 
under Dutch Roman law, the two white 
races would gradually unite into one 
Africander nation, a development which 
the war has precipitated beyond calcula- 
tion or hope. The Dutch element is not 


in danger of decline in this fusion of the 
two races. On the contrary, there are 
unmistakable signs of a strong revival 
and extension of Africander Dutch all 
over South Africa. The speech of the 
Boer, no less simple in structure than 
the English, is gaining ground and bids 
fair to become the ruling language of 
the Dominion. Its rich vocabulary is 
proving its capacity for the expression 
of high thought and deep emotion. 
Botha, the hero and statesman, will sur- 
vive himself in the verse of the poets 
who will sing his praise in his own 
Africander Dutch. 


England in Persia 


HE arrival of the Shah of Persia 

at Constantinople on board a British 
cruiser coincided with the publication by 
L’Echo de Paris of an Anglo-Persian 
treaty which is decried by the French 
press as constituting a complete Brit- 
ish protectorate over Persia. The con- 
sternation caused by this pact in Paris 
is somewhat naive, as the past history 
of Central Asia and the part played in it 
by British diplomacy find their logical 
sequence in this fastening of the Brit- 
ish grip on the Shah’s country. Eng- 
land has thereby reverted to a tradi- 
tional policy from which, to the aston- 
ishment of Europe and the resentment 
of the radical London press, she de- 
parted in the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Russian convention of 1907. The grow- 
ing power of Germany and her Drang 
nach Osten had seemed to the rulers of 
British India a greater danger than the 
steady penetration of Central Asia by 
Russian influence. The “secret” treaty 
of Bjorké, concluded during Mr. Witte’s 
absence in America, between the Tsar 
and Kaiser Wilhelm—who, abusing the 
loss of power and prestige which Rus- 
sia had sustained in her war with Japan, 
had practically forced this pact upon his 
helpless “dear Nicky”—had been a 
warning to England to change her anti- 
Russian policy in Asia. 

At Portsmouth British influences 
were at work in August, 1905, to secure 
milder peace terms for Russia, and at 
the Conference of Algeciras England 
joined Russia in supporting the policy 
of her French ally. The Northcliffe 
press sang the praises of the Russian 
people and its recuperative power, thus 
preparing public opinion in England for 
the acceptance of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention, which Sir Edward Grey 
concluded in 1907. The liberal and rad- 
ical press strongly condemned this al- 
liance with the autocracy of the knout. 
“Grey must go,” was the heading over 
a violent leader in the Daily News. But 
Sir Edward gained a majority for his 
point of view that “rather than being 
antagonists, we should be in Russia’s 


councils,” and, in spite of Daily News 
denunciations, remained in office until 
the course of events brought on by the 
war compelled him to resign. The Con- 
vention, coming soon after the peace of 
Portsmouth, constituted a rehabilitation 
of Russia as a Great Power; British 
foreign policy understood better than 
the amateurish ex-Kaiser how to win a 
humbled antagonist: not by abusing his 
weakness but by making him forget the 
humiliation. 

The pact had reference to three semi- 
independent states of Central Asia: 
Thibet, Afghanistan, and Persia. The 
two signatories recognized the sovereign 
rights of China in Thibet and the in- 
tegrity of the Thibetan territory. Rus- 
sia admitted that Afghanistan lay out- 
side her sphere of influence, the Emir, as 
far as his foreign policy was concerned, 
standing in the relation of a suzerain 
prince to the government at Calcutta; 
but in Persia England made a conces- 
sion to Russia: the country was divided 
into a northern and a southern sphere 
of influence, with a neutral zone he- 
tween. The northern sphere, where 
English influence had gained ground in 
many ways, was ceded to Russia, the 
old antagonist of British Central Asi- 
atic policy. 

The treaty was followed by a German 
countermove, whose success was se- 
cured with the help of the camarilla of 
the Tsar at St. Petersburg: in 1910 Tsar 
and Kaiser concluded the treaty of Pots- 
dam, under which provision was made 
that the Bagdad line was to be con- 
nected at the Persian frontier with the 
projected Russo-Persian railway net. 
Thus England’s position in Persia was 
made precarious: to obviate a codpera- 
tion of Russian and German interests 
she had to yield part of her influence in 
the country of the Shah to one of her 
two competitors, whose adherence to the 
treaty could not even be relied upon. 

The war has changed the situation. 
The two competing Powers are momen- 
tarily powerless. The time is propitious 
for a reéstablishment of Britain’s su- 
zerainty over Persia. It may take both 
Russia and Germany only a generation 
to recuperate and recommence ‘the race 
for expansion which ended in their pres- 
ent collapse. To fasten, at this oppor- 
tune moment, a stronger hold on Per- 
sia and transform her into a buffer state 
between British India and the territory 
of the Soviet Republic is, from the point 
of view of British colonial policy, a de- 
mand of self-preservation. The Shah’s 
journey to Europe under British aus- 
pices is obviously a part of this scheme, 
which constitutes a return to the pol- 
icy adhered to until 1907. The evidences 
of British ascendancy in European af- 
fairs will impress him with the advis- 
ability of a course to which he may only 
reluctantly have resigned himself. 
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The Daylight-Saving 
Fight 


WO Presidential vetoes were not 

.. enough to deter a few farmers and 
their strangely zealous friends from 
robbing the people of the United States 
of one of the few undoubted benefits 
that recent legislation had conferred 
upon them—the added hour of summer 
daylight. For their loss the people have 
only themselves to thank. And how great 
a loss it is, and how shamefully they let 
such a boon slip from their hands, they 
may now at last begin to realize. It is 
the old story of a huge, careless, unor- 
ganized majority made the victim of a 
small, determined, and narrowly selfish 
minority. It is no longer necessary to 
dwell on the benefits arising from day- 
light saving. The people have had a 
taste of them and it is not likely that 
they are going tamely to surrender them. 
Fortunately, it lies quite within their 
power to retain them, if they but choose 
to exert themselves a little. If the cities 
and towns, through their Boards of Al- 
dermen, will vote to set forward the 
hour-hand of the clock, forward it goes, 
and there, after a little preliminary con- 
fusion, is a happy end of the matter. 
Happy even for the farmer, for in a few 
years he will grow accustomed to the 
change and drop his nonsensical talk 
about people trying to fool themselves 
into thinking it’s later than ’tis. The 
Dutch farmer, though he grumbled at 
first quite as loud as his American 
brother, accepted the arrangement cheer- 
fully at the end of a three-year trial. 

Such is the programme to which the 
National Daylight Saving Association 
proposes to devote its best energies. It 
adds the excellent suggestion that clocks 
should be set forward on the last Sunday 
in April instead of in March, and back 
again on the last Sunday of September 
instead of in October. By far the 
greater part of the saving falls within 
the shorter period, and the change would 
remove from discussion the two points— 
Spring and Fall—at which the farmer 
came nearest to having a genuine griev- 
ance. There is every prospect that this 
procedure will meet with success. The 
Board of Aldermen of New York City 
have already, by unanimous vote, ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of daylight 
saving. New York State is similarly on 
record, and several cities East and West. 
The means to recover the lost goods is 
clearly pointed out. If the people want 
it they can get it, and Federal confirma- 
tion of their action will follow as a mat- 
ter of course. If the hitherto supine 
majority is ever to assert itself—and it 
can not afford much longer to postpone 
laying aside its good-natured lethargy— 
it could ask no better rallying point than 


this. It is not a matter to loose unholy 
passions. It is not a question of indis- 
pensable good against incalculable harm. 
It is a very considerable good against a 
very slight inconvenience. It is a case 
of an overwhelming majority against a 
small minority. Let the majority rouse 
itself and see if in an easily attainable 
point like this it is capable of ruling. 
Then, perhaps, we shall become fitted to 
pass on to greater things. 


A Bas Literary 
Profiteers 


HE contributors who have been bat- 
tening on the bounty of the Review 
have been properly brought to book by 
the tax authorities of this State. Lurk- 
ing in their scholarly fastnesses from 
Maine to Oregon, they have duly re- 
ceived their space cheques and by so 
much have diminished the taxable re- 
sources of the great State of New York. 
But that is over. We have been ordered 
to reveal these secret profits and to with- 
hold on every dollar one per cent. for 
eventual satisfaction of the State in- 
come tax. Meanwhile our prosperous 
contributors are torn between reluctance 
to disgorge their inordinate gains and 
pride at being amalgamated to the 
notorious category of profiteers. 

Justice is closing down upon this 
over-privileged class. It is clear that 
a magazine contributor who lives in 
Massachusetts, but sells all his copy in 
New York, must now pay income tax to 
the nation, to the State where he lives 
himself, and to the State where his 
editor does business. But this is a very 
simple and bearable case. Take the 
situation of an author who has slyly ex- 
tended his connections from Boston to 
New York, thence to the homes of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and of the Geo- 
graphical Magazine, has experienced the 
bounty of the Bellman in Minneapolis 
and of Sunset in Los Angeles, perhaps 
has been on the payroll of the Sewanee 
Review or of the South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, has drawn as well rich “space” 
from the Yale Review, and has had valu- 
able consideration, if not cash, from 
Modern Language Notes, and the Ameri- 
can Journal of Archeology, now imagine 
his paymasters duly traced and his frac- 
tional income taxes assessed in ten 
States, he having already paid two in- 
come taxes at home—what will be the 
effect upon that author’s character? 

We greatly fear it will make for 
pride in what has been, if an eccentric, 
on the whole a reasonably modest class. 
To collect assessments may cost a little 
more than to subscribe to a clippings 
bureau, hitherto the average author’s 
most costly besetting vice, but it may 
more potently minister to the pleasing 
sense of being known. Besides, we are 


only at the beginnings of things. Al- 
ways writers have been taxed where they 
reside, but this principle has been ap- 
plied in the large and without due re- 
finement. If it is reasonable to tax 
authors where they are paid and also 
where they write, then as the paymas- 
ter’s office is precisely located so should 
the spot where the copy is actually pro- 
duced. 

That an author resident at Tenafly 
actually produces all his copy there is 
a crude assumption. For purposes of 
convenience it will be well to continue 
to tax him on all his income there, but 
as a matter of fact and record his best 
seller may have been written in his 
Adirondack camp, or in somebody else’s, 
or in territorial waters of almost any 
State, while the climax which made the 
best seller what ‘it is may have been 
penned in Utah on a transcontinental 
express. It behooves all thrifty com- 
munities to keep track of their authors 
and author transients. If it can be 
proved that Mr. Robert Chambers used, 
for instance, the facilities of Chatham, 
Massachusetts, for conceiving the sub- 
aqueous kiss that made the “Fighting 
Chance” famous, why then should not 
Mr. Chambers pay town rate in Chatham 
village until the easement shall have 
been requited in cash? 

In general it is wise to go for the 
literary feller. He has rather few 
friends. You couldn’t make a Connecti- 
cut farmer pay taxes in New York on 
eggs shipped to that market. But eggs 
is eggs, whereas book reviews, sonnets, 
and serials are nondescript and appar- 
ently without right of city. Besides it 
can only do good to stir the author up. 
All the world knows that he thrives on 
uncertainty, learning in suffering what 
he gives in song. If enough men of let- 
ters are subjected to two full income 
taxes and half a dozen fractional ones 
it should reduce that complacency which 
has kept American letters in a subordi- 
nate estate. Decimal taxation may well 
produce the longed-for great American 
novel. We sincerely trust that our vigi- 
lant tax authorities will not let escape 
any author who can be proved guilty of 
any income whatever. 
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The Question of Thrace 


WING to recent developments in 
Paris, Thrace seems to be the chief 
difficulty of the Peace Conference in 
reaching an agreement regarding the 
treaty with Bulgaria. Press reports at- 
tribute the complication to the attitude 
of the American delegates, who, under 
Douglas Johnson’s influence, have de- 
clared in favor of leaving Western 
Thrace to Bulgaria, against the recom- 
mendation made by the technical com- 
mittee on the Greek question. The same 
reports have it that the United States 
is alone in this stand and that all the 
other Powers represented in the supreme 
council, including England, France, 
Japan, and Italy, are in favor of the 
Greek view. Now, by the treaty of 
Bucharest of 1913, the territory of 
Thrace conquered from Turkey east of 
the Nestos River, with the exception of 
a narrow strip yielded to Greece for 
strategic reasons, was conceded to Bul- 
garia, who thereby gained access to the 
Aegean between the Nestos and the He- 
brus (Maritsa) rivers. It is this part 
that Greece demands in order to obtain 
a continuous territory bordering on the 
proposed state of Constantinople to the 
east and in order to exclude Bulgaria 
from the Aegean. 

About forty miles directly north from 
the mouth of the Nestos on the north- 
eastern boundary of Greece there is the 
height of Yula, or Hill 2,177, near the 
sources of the Arda river, which flows 
eastward into the Hebrus not far from 
Adrianople. The Arda, forming a natu- 
ral boundary between northern and 
southern Thrace, is proposed by Veni- 
zelos as the dividing line between Bul- 
garia and Greece. From the confluence 
of the Arda and the Hebrus, the pro- 
posed boundary is identical with the 
Turkish frontier of 1913, and runs first 
northwest along the Hebrus to Jisr 
Mustafa Pasha, thence north to the 
neighborhood of Dirinji, and thence 
eastward to Iniada Cape. 

The population of Thrace presents the 
usual variety of a Turkish province. 
The old Thracians, whose native deities 
exercised a great influence over the 
religion of the ancient Greeks, were 
tlosely akin to the Pelasgians, the aborig- 
ines of Greece. The Greek equivalent 
of the word religion is ¢@pyoxeia, which 
means simply Thracian ritual. The leg- 
ends of Orpheus, Linus, Thamyris, and 
Eumolpus originated in Thrace, or, at 
least, what was called Thrace, north of 
Olympus. But with the exception of 
what lives in the modern population as 
unconscious racial and folk-lore tradi- 
tion, the old Thracians have been super- 
seded entirely by the later immigrants, 
especially the Greeks, the Bulgarians, 
and the Turks. 


The Turkish statistics of 1912 give 
the population of Thrace, including the 
villayets of Adrianople and Constanti- 
nople, as consisting of 957,477 Turks, 
730,822 Greeks, 183,253 Armenians (al- 
most entirely in the city of Constanti- 
nople), 112,174 Bulgarians, 65,821 Jews 
and 149,825 foreigners. The distribu- 
tion of the national elements is unequal. 
Greéks are strong on the coast of West- 
ern Thrace and numerous everywhere 
in Eastern Thrace. With a few excep- 
tions, the Bulgarians are grouped north 
of the Arda and towards Kirk Kilissi, a 
fact which Venizelos has considered in 
proposing the Arda as a boundary and 
the modification of the Turco-Bulgarian 
boundary in favor of Bulgaria in order 
to include within the Bulgarian state 
the Bulgarian settlements of the neigh- 
borhood of Kirk Kilissi. 

Of the elements mentioned in these 
tables, the Greeks are undoubtedly the 
oldest. As far back as 657 B. C., Greek 
colonists founded the city of Byzantium, 
which later became Constantinople. 
Numerous other Greek colonies were es- 
tablished in Thrace in the seventh cen- 
tury which soon acquired power and 
prosperity. The Thracian Greeks con- 
tributed 120 ships in the Persian War. 
When the Eastern Roman Empire be- 
came Greek, Constantinople remained its 
capital until it fell to the Turkish in- 
vaders in 14538. Under the Turkish 
yoke the Greeks persevered in their na- 
tional traditions and never lost hope of 
ousting their conquerors. In spite of 
the presence of the Turkish capital in 
their midst, they managed to the present 
day to exist and to control the economic 
and cultural life of the country. In 
numbers they are second only to the 
Turkish element. They own 653 schools 
with 1,493 teachers and 62,293 Greek 
students. Their literary societies in 
Constantinople and Adrianople not only 
have been centres of nationalism, but 
have also produced scholarly and liter- 
ary work of distinctive merit, while 
their principal schools might serve as 
models even for the Athenians. 

The Bulgarians of Thrace number less 
than 113,000 and are the outposts of 
their race, which dwells in a compact 
mass between the Danube and the Bal- 
kan mountains, and which in recent 
years has overflowed into Eastern Ru- 
melia. They made their first appearance 
south of the Danube in 679 A. D., i.e., 
about 1,350 years after the Greeks. At 
present, they form in Thrace only a 
minority, being even less numerous than 
the Armenians. Their schools are 126, 
against 653 Greek; their teachers num- 
ber 225, against 1,493 Greek; and the 
Bulgarian students are 7,181, against 
62,293 Greek. Roughly, there are in 
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Thrace seven Greeks to one Bulgarian 
and most of the Bulgarians are included 
in the territory north of the Arda, which 
is not claimed by Greece. 

The Turks invaded Thrace from Asia 
Minor in the fourteenth century and be- 
came masters of Adrianople in the year 
1361, although their conquest of the 
Province was not completed until 1453, 
when Constantinople fell into their 
hands. They have been there as mas- 
ters nearly 500 years, with full oppor- 
tunity for economic, social, and political 
development under the very shadow of 
their Empire’s capital. They exceeded 
the Greeks in 1912, according to Turk- 
ish figures, by 226,655 souls. But, 
strange to say, they still form the most 
ignorant and backward element of the 
population. Economically and _ cultur- 
ally they are inferior not only to the 
Greeks, but also to the Armenians, Jews, 
and Bulgarians. In fact, they are the 
best illustration of the extent to which 
a purely fatalistic faith aided by a cor- 
rupt government. can affect its fol- 
lowers. 

Claiming Thrace for Greece on the 
basis of the principle of nationalities, 
the Greek Premier endeavors. to 
strengthen the case of Greece by the 
following arguments: 

1. Both Turkish and _ Bulgarian 
sources admit the numerical superiority 
of the Greeks over other Christian ele- 
ments. The Turkish statistics have al- 
ready been quoted. The Bulgarian 
recognition of the Greek majority is in- 
ferred from the Greco-Bulgarian agree- 
ment reached under the auspices of the 
Greek Patriarch and Bulgarian Exarch 
before the Turkish elections of 1912, 
by which the two nationalities decided to 
present a solid front against the Turk- 
ish vote by supporting in common seven 
Greek candidates and one Bulgarian. 

2. Even though Constantinople be 
agreed upon as the capital of an inter- 
national territory, the Greek claim to 
the rest of Thrace should be strength- 
ened as a compensation for the loss of 
the Greek population of that city, 
amounting to more than 300,000. 

3. Bulgaria, by the probable acquisi- 
tion of Southern Dobrudja, where the 
Bulgarian nationality predominates, even 
after the loss of Western Thrace, will 
be the only enemy state which, in spite 
of its responsibility in protracting the 
war, will issue out of the struggle with- 
out territorial losses. 

4. The economic reason for an access 
to the Aegean Sea for Bulgaria must 
not be preferred over the principle of 
nationality, a position rendered more 
plausible by the facts that Bulgaria is 
essentially an inland state, requiring no 
naval force for her defense, that she has 
free access to the Black Sea, which by 
the internationalization of the Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles will become 
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an open sea, and that Greece, eager to 
preserve her territorial continuity and 
to provide for the defense of her island 
population against any future subma- 
rine basis on a Bulgarian Aegean coast, 
is willing to yield to Bulgaria free eco- 
nomic access to her ports under the same 
conditions which will be provided by the 
Peace Conference for other inland states, 
such as Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, and 
Austria. 

5. Concession of any part of the 
Thracian coast to Bulgaria will be a 
favor to an enemy state against a 
friendly one basing her claim on the ac- 
cepted principle of nationality. 

On the other hand, the treaty of Bucha- 
rest, which was signed by Greece and 
which assigned Western Thrace to Bul- 
garia, is the great argument brought 
against the present Greek stand. Veni- 
zelos explains his former policy as a 
policy of necessary sacrifice, dictated by 
circumstances. Public opinion in Eu- 
rope and America had become accus- 
tomed to look upon Bulgaria as the most 
important factor in the Balkans and did 
not cast aside her claims as altogether 
unreasonable. People abroad continued 
to think that Bulgaria was being robbed 


of the fruit of her labors, a fact made 
clear by the strong pressure exercised on 
Greece in order to induce her to yield 
to Bulgaria even the city of Cavalla. 
Strong friends, such as Russia and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, were anxious to save Bul- 
garia from humiliation. Thus it came 
about that, in spite of her defeat, Bul- 
garia emerged from the treaty of Bucha- 
rest with an area of 47,750 square miles 
and a population of 5,517,700, i. e., 
greater in area, population, and wealth 
than either Serbia or Greece, her vic- 
tors, which exceeded in numbers her en- 
tire nationality by almost a million. 
But present conditions have revealed 
the truth about Bulgaria. The principle 
of nationality should be substituted for 
that of the balance of power. Bulgaria 
joined Germany’s forces in spite of the 
generous terms offered her by the Al- 
lies at the expense of Greece and Ser- 
bia. To pursue this policy of unreason- 
able generosity towards a state stigma- 
tized by highly unprincipled conduct 
would be an injustice to the legitimate 
claims of other nations, based on ac- 
cepted principles of self-determination 
and justice. 
ARISTIDES E. PHOUTRIDES 


Private Judgment and Inefficiency 


HE conflict between authority and 

private judgment is as old as human 
history. It is to be found in religion, in 
philosophy, in science, in politics, and in 
law. The question at issue is one of 
practice rather than of theory, and it 
has less to do with the merits of the 
principles concerned than with their 
appropriate limits. Most people are 
agreed, for instance, that the Ten Com- 
mandments express the world’s conclu- 
sions on certain ethical questions which 
it would be unwise to reopen. We are 
so nearly unanimous on this point that 
we have provided jails and insane asy- 
lums for the forcible detention of the 
unconvinced minority, and so far as I 
know there is no suggestion that we 
ought to depart from the practice. On 
the other hand, even so warm a dog- 
matist as Cardinal Newman was quite 
willing to admit that the experiments 
of Galileo were not a proper subject of 
ecclesiastical discipline. In short, both 
authority and private judgment are ad- 
mittedly excellent things in their re- 
spective places; but the trouble begins 
the moment we attempt to determine 
what their places are. 

The sea of authority (like Arnold’s 
Sea of Faith) was once at the full, and 
Galileo was by no means the only victim 
who was caught in the undertow. There 
have been times when men have acted 
as if convinced of the truth of Pope’s 
ponderous saying that whatever is is 
right—when the obligation of conformity 


has stifled every walk of individual en- 
deavor, and when art, letters, and the 
manifold details of personal conduct 
have alike been helpless in the dead hand 
of tradition. Those times are past, and 
I for one am unreservedly grateful that 
my lot was not cast in their midst. But 
in our own day and generation we have 
had an opportunity of seeing what things 
are likely to befall a civilization left high 
and dry on the sands of private judg- 
ment, and I have set out to discuss some 
of the disadvantages of that position 
from the standpoint of efficiency, because 
efficiency, although itself somewhat dis- 
credited by recent events, is neverthe- 
less a word to conjure with. 

It may be worth while to give a single 
illustration of its potency, out of many 
available. The prohibition movement in 
the United States is almost as old as our 
Government itself, and except for a few 
minor successes resulting from the wave 
of moral enthusiasm which swept the 
North in the decades immediately pre- 
ceding the Civil War, its progress was 
negligible until a few years ago. At a 
time so recent as what a radical ac- 
quaintance of mine used to delight in 
calling “the late McKinley period,” the 
passage by Congress of a constitutional 
amendment providing for national pro- 
hibition would have been absolutely un- 
thinkable, and yet at the present writing 
such an amendment has actually been 
adopted and is about to be enforced. The 
striking reversal of sentiment which is 









reflected in these facts is the direct re- 
sult of a change in the appeal of the pro- 
hibition propaganda. For more than a 
century the basis of that appeal was 
mainly religious. We were told that the 
use of intoxicating liquors was a sin, 
and the even current of public opinion 
flowed onward as unheeding as the Nile. 
But when the scientists unlimbered their 
batteries we suddenly became attentive. 
It was made clear to us by experiments 
of the psychological laboratories that a 
man who has imbibed even a tablespoon- 
ful of beer can not roll as many marbles 
into a given compartment as his un- 
stimulated competitor, and insurance 
statistics were pressed into service in 
order to demonstrate that a moderate 
drinker enjoys an expectancy of life a 
definite number of days less than that 
of a total abstainer. Being firmly con- 
vinced of these facts, we have had no 
difficulty in reaching the conclusion that 
prohibition is an unmixed blessing, and 
we have set about obtaining it for our- 
selves and our children. It is beside the 
point to question whether the ability to 
roll marbles accurately is an adequate 
test of a well-lived life, and whether the 
fine old maxim, non multa sed multum, 
applies to length of days as well as to 
the fruits of achievement. The point is 
that the argument from efficiency has 
done more for prohibition in twenty 
years than the argument from religion 
was able to do in a hundred. Conse- 
quently, it would be foolish to overlook 
so formidable an ally in any discussion 
which is even remotely directed ad 
hominem. 

Now, as I conceive it, the argument 
from efficiency is all on the side of au- 
thority and against private judgment, 
and yet, side by side with the philosophy 
which would add inefficiency to the list of 
the seven deadly sins, has run in Amer- 
ica a disposition to dismiss authority as a 
thing unworthy of serious consideration. 
This disposition has been least promi- 
nent in the realm of the exact sciences, 
possibly because the exact sciences, as 
has been aptly said, “are indeed well able 
to take care of themselves.” Many a 
man who is quick to boast that he cares 
nothing for accepted standards in poli- 
tics, art, or religion is nevertheless quite 
willing to accept the benefits of electric 
light without insisting on a personal 
trial of the inconveniences of the tallow 
dip and the fat lamp. But in almost 
every other connection we have become 
accustomed to hearing authority spoken 
of as if it were opposed to, or at least 
unconnected with, progress. 

This attitude is the more curious, be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, the exact 
opposite is the case. Not only is au- 
thority not opposed to progress, but it is 
the only possible basis of progress. A 
foundation is implied in the very defini- 
tion of a superstructure. The idea of 
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motion is as inseparably bound up with 
the idea of a starting place as a sense 
of difference is bound up with an ante- 
cedent sense of similarity. Only chil- 
dren demand proof in their own persons 
that fire is hot and that the moon can not 
be touched with the hand. It is be- 
cause men have been willing to take 
something for granted that they have 
been free to move onward to something 
else. “The record of things past,” said 
Louis XI, “is the most profitable, as well 
to console, advise and comfort us against 
adversity as to avoid the inconveniences 
before which others have fallen, and to 
encourage us to do well like the best.” 
Unless, therefore, the present generation 
is blessed with a higher natural endow- 
ment than those which have gone before, 
it can ill afford to make light of the ac- 
cumulated experience of antiquity. Still 
less can it afford to ignore that expe- 
rience altogether. There is, Heaven 
knows, enough personal pain and cost in 
the age-old insistence of youth to taste 
for itself the fruit of the forbidden tree 
to discourage a deliberate repetition of 
the experiment on a larger scale. 

The result of all this is that common 
sense would seem to suggest the wis- 
dom of testing the conclusions of private 
judgment on any given subject with the 
weight of authority. If the two agree, 
the evidence on the point is cumulative 
and convincing. If they differ, the pre- 
sumption is that the weight of authority 
is right—not only because authority 
represents an overwhelming numerical 
majority of personal opinions, but be- 
cause it is a summary of experience 
rather than the expression of a mere 
hypothesis. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as saying that authority is infal- 
lible. The demonstration of the truth of 
the Copernican theory, for instance, 
struck down at a blow nearly the whole 
edifice of traditional astronomy. But 
the presumption is certainly the other 
way. There are, after all, only a few 
questions of transcendent importance 
under the sun. Civilization is not a new 
thing, and good minds have been busy 
with these questions since the dawn of 
recorded history. There is abundant 
evidence that the men of to-day are not 
the equals of the men of the Age of 
Pericles. Indeed, there is little evidence 
that the best men of to-day are superior 
to the best men of any enlightened age, 
but it by no means follows that there has 
been no progress since the Age of Per- 
icles. “The law,” said a great jurist, “is 
wiser than any of us,” and at least this 
ought to be the case. Improvement in 
the quality of the race itself may be at 
best a debatable matter, but there can 
be no question about the steadily grow- 
ing richness of its inheritance. 

Some months ago I heard a young man 
who had just received his doctor’s de- 
gree in philosophy from one of our lar- 


gest universities deploring the fact that 
Christian theology as expounded by St. 
Augustine and the early Church Fathers 
was much influenced by Greek philos- 
ophy, and particularly by that of Pythag- 
oras and Aristotle. He concluded by 
saying casually that “we ought to get 
away from this primitive stuff.” The 
phrase seems to me typical in its placid 
disregard for the historical facts of the 
case. Whatever else it may be, Chris- 
tian theology is not in the least primi- 
tive. Pythagoras and Aristotle are not 
particularly primitive, and still less so 
are St. Paul, St. Augustine, and the 
Church Fathers. It may be said with 
much greater plausibility that Christian 
theology is unnecessarily metaphysical 
and subtle, just as a Gothic church may 
be said with some show of justice to be 
unnecessarily intricate and ornate. Cub- 
ism is primitive, but not the Cathedral 
at Rheims. Mrs. Eddy is primitive, but 
never St. Augustine, and this is so pre- 
cisely because the theology of St. Augus- 
tine is the result of a conscious develop- 
ment, while that of Mrs. Eddy is the 
result of an unconscious but significant 
reversion to a discredited type. 

Probably Cubism and its prototype in 
the field of poetry are not to be taken too 
seriously, and yet I can not resist the 
temptation to quote, by way of example, 
a poem by Mr. Ezra Pound, which was 
lately reprinted in a widely circulated 
magazine, presumably as a favorable 
specimen of its author’s work. It is 
called “Papyrus,” but it turns for its 
inspiration to an age more remote than 
that, or any other, writing material. I 
quote the poem in full: 

“Spring . 
Too long . . 
Gongula .. .” 

Long ago, Carlyle, having in mind that 
very continuity of history which Mr. 
Pound ignores, said that the word we 
speak to-day “is borrowed, not from Ul- 
fila the Moesogoth only, but from all men 
since the first man began to speak.” 
Clearly, Mr. Pound has gone back to the 
first link in the chain. If Ulfila the 
Moesogoth ever spoke after this fashion, 
it must have been in a moment of inad- 
vertence. For all I know, Mr. Pound 
may consider Shakespeare “primitive,” 
but if Mr. Pound himself is “advanced” 
he must have advanced in a circle, for 
he stands at a point on the very border- 
line between articulate and inarticulate 
speech. Technique and _ intelligibility 
have alike gone by the board, and noth- 
ing remains to bear witness to several 
thousand years of civilization except the 
printed words which are employed to 
transmit this amazing performance to 
the world, and which seem oddly out of 
place in what would otherwise be a per- 
fect example of prehistoric survival. 

But if the inefficiency of private judg- 
ment began and ended in an editorial 


willingness to pay for literary experi- 
ments in incoherence, there would be no 
just cause for alarm. But it does not 
end here. The statute books of every 
State in the Union are full of enactments 
which are either unintentional duplica- 
tions of existing laws or revivals of dis- 
carded ones. Heresies have been ac- 
cepted as new which were old when the 
Nicene Creed was adopted. Political and 
social theories are on trial which have 
been exploded in the past as utterly as 
the fallacy of fiat money. All these 
things represent a loss in time, in money, 
and in good will, which should make us 
loth to let them run their course un- 
challenged. 

No modern problems have been more 
insistent and pressing than those which 
have arisen from our rapid industrial 
development—monopolies, trusts, and the 
conflict between organized capital on 
the one hand and organized labor on the 
other. All of these problems are very 
old. Corporations in some form were 
known to the Romans, and ordinary 
trading corporations were chartered in 
England as early as 1600. Trade Unions 
flourished before the discovery of Amer- 
ica. The corner in corn secured by 
Joseph in Egypt was cited as prec- 
edent in the Great Case of Monopolies, 
which was argued in the seventeenth 
century by distinguished lawyers, three 
of whom afterwards became Chief Jus- 
tices of England. “Government by in- 
junction” dates from Jack Cade’s rebel- 
lion in 1452, and was attacked and de- 
fended with the same arguments which 
are current to-day. Practically every 
provision in the original Sherman Act, 
including the allowance of treble dam- 
ages to the party aggrieved, was fore- 
shadowed in the Statute of Monopolies 
which was passed by the House of Com- 
mons in 1623. Indeed, the existing com- 
mon law relating to trusts and monopo- 
lies has always been so nearly adequate 
that, in the opinion of Professor Stim- 
son, very little legislation by the States 
would have been necessary, “except, of 
course, to affix modern penalties to such 
offenses.” When the bulk of this legis- 
lation is considered, it is more than ever 
apparent that something can be said, on 
the mere ground of economy, for the 
wisdom that comes slowly down “from 
precedent to precedent.” 

But the final word in the indictment 
of private judgment was spoken in Au- 
gust, 1914, when the guns of the Great 
War startled a world swaddled in the 
theories of well-meaning enthusiasts 
into a renewed sense of the grim reali- 
ties of life. Authority was unquestion- 
ably at the lowest point which it has 
touched in modern times. Mr. Henry 


Ford and Judge Lindsay were in the act 
of assuring us in the face of common 
sense that there is no such thing as a 
bad boy. The Christian Scientists were 
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proclaiming in the face of common 
knowledge that there is no such thing as 
pain. President David Starr Jordan 
was writing articles to prove, in the face 
of all history, that a civilized nation is 
always a good nation. The internation- 
alists were in the act of telling us that 
patriotism was dead. To find a parallel 
situation it is necessary to go back to 
the days when the nebulous doubts and 
conjectures of decadent Greece and 
Rome went down before the vivid affir- 
mations of early Christianity. Then 
Germany launched her offensive against 
Belgium, and since that time the mes- 
sage of the unconverted apostles of pri- 
vate judgment has sounded strangely 
obsolete. 

For it has suddenly become apparent 
that all our progressives were really re- 
actionaries. My friend’s philosophy 
stands convicted of being more primitive 
than that of the Church Fathers. The 
spirit of pacifism is infinitely more re- 
mote than the spirit of the Crusades. 
Emma Goldman is less modern than 
Richard the Lion-Hearted. The icono- 
clasts who were said to be a thousand 
years ahead of their age are a thousand 
years behind their age. Even Mr. 
Bryan’s speeches ring with a far-off, 
archaic note of which he is perhaps un- 
conscious. 

Everyone who has read “Man and 
Superman” will remember the dialogue 
between Ramsden and Tanner in which 
the former boasts that he was advanced 
before Tanner was born. “I knew,” 
answers Tanner, “it was a long time 
ago.” “A long time ago,” in “the late 
McKinley period” and afterwards, until 
the war put a stop to the promiscuous 
talking of nonsense, there were men who 
actually believed that mere goodness of 
intention, allied with formal education 
and the physical sciences, was enough 
to cure the ills that flesh is heir 
to and to redeem the world. Faith did 
not matter much. History did not mat- 
ter much. Nothing mattered except a 
vague altruism and the magic of per- 
suasive words. We know better than 
that now, we who have sat and watched 
the younger generation going blithely 
about the business of making our great 
atonement with untroubled spirits and 
contented hearts. It was the old atone- 
ment of the innocent for the guilty, of 
the spirit of affirmation for the culti- 
vated agnosticism that is summed up for 
all time in the classic query of Pilate as 
to what is truth, and perhaps even now 
the younger generation is unconscious 
of the meaning of it all. But, whether 
consciously or not, the younger genera- 
tion, which was never shown the path 
that leads to the broad highway, has 
found it out for itself and for the world 
as well. The old landmarks are miracu- 
lously back in their accustomed places. 
All the world knows now that it is a finer 


thing for men and women to do their 
duty than to live their lives, however 
specious and virile the argument to the 
contrary may have hitherto seemed. All 
the world knows now that truth and jus- 
tice are solemn and objective realities 
which are deeper than any matter of 


attitude or of opinion. All the world 
knows now that to be innocent and help- 
less is no guaranty against the rapacity 
of wrongdoing, and that it is indeed a 
sweet and seemly thing to die for one’s 
country. The shining paradoxes of 
Christianity have become in a trice more 
vital than the dreary logic of the skep- 
tics—and it is surely more than a co- 
incidence that the only influential skep- 
tics remaining in the world are the Bol- 
sheviki, who are the only leaders who 
have proved themselves wholly unworthy 
of their trust. 

There will be time enough in the 
future to qualify and revise our conclu- 
sions—to-day we can do no more than 
to note in general terms what things 
have been approved by the fire of a 
stupendous crisis and what things have 
been burned and purged away. “Revi- 
sion,” as Professor Royce has finely said, 
“does not mean destruction. We can 
often say to tradition: “That which thou 
sowest is not quickened except it die.’ 
But we can sometimes see in the world 
of opinion a sort of resurrection of the 
dead—a resurrection wherein what was 
indeed justly sown in dishonor is raised 
in honor—glorified—and perhaps incor- 
ruptible. Let us bury the natural body 
of tradition. What we want is its glori- 
fied body and its immortal soul.” And 
that, I think, will be the heritage and 
the reward of the younger generation. 

F. LYMAN WINDOLPH 


Correspondence 
The Army Bills 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Your editorial of August 16 on the 
army bills recently introduced in Con- 
gress brings out the point that the weak- 
ness of the Administration bill is the 
figure set for the peace strength of the 
Regular Army, to wit, approximately 
half a million men. Before the war it 
was difficult to maintain the strength of 
the Regular Army even at something 
less than 100,000, and it is safe to predict 
that it would prove impossible to raise 
half a million men by voluntary enlist- 
ment. 

You correctly call the bill in question 
the Administration bill. It is sometimes 
spoken of as the General Staff bill, but 
I am satisfied that it does not represent 
the views of the General Staff. It is 
most desirable that this bill be not con- 
fused with the National Service Act in- 
troduced by Senator Chamberlain and 





Representative Kahn, and which was 
drawn by the Military Training Camps 
Association of the United States. The 
two bills are very different. The Ad- 
ministration bill is faulty under four 
principal points: 

The first is the size of the Regular 
Army, to which I have already referred. 

Second, the training given to the 
youth of the country is for three months, 
which is too short a period. 

Third, the youth trained are not or- 
ganized territorially into any reserve, 
but are turned loose. This means that 
at the outbreak of war these men will 
have to be organized into units or fed 
into the Regular Army to increase its 
size. Thus the mistakes of the past will 
be repeated. The only trained and or- 
ganized force, to wit, the Regular Army 
will have to be pulled to pieces in order 
to organize the citizen army, with the 
result that we will have no force which 
can be utilized without going through 
the process of organization or reorgani- 
zation. In other words it may again be 
fifteen months before we can put an 
effective force in the field. 

Fourth, there is no adequate system 
provided for the training of Reserve 
Officers. During the war some 200,000 
officers were employed, or about 5 per 
cent. of the total force of 4,000,000 men. 
Theoretical training of officers will not 
suffice. They must have experience with 
troops in the field. This training can 
best be given through organizing terri- 
torially the young men trained, calling 
them out annually for a short period of 
maneceuvres. The organization of men 
trained into reserve therefore serves two 
purposes: It acts as a training school 
for officers as well as providing means 
for the prompt mobilization of an or- 
ganized force. 

On the other hand, the National 
Service Act is drawn on the theory that 
the strength of the Regular Army should 
be the minimum necessary for the per- 
formance of the functions that obviously 
can not be performed by men tempo- 
rarily in the service, such as overseas, 
coast, and artillery garrisons, a small 
mobile force to preserve order along the 
border, administrative detachments, and 
training cadres, etc. 

Six months’ training is provided as 
the initial training of the private soldier. 

All men trained are to be organized 
for a period into reserve according to 
their places of residence, and to be called 
out periodically for manceuvres. 

The Reserve is to be officered chiefly 
by Reserve Officers who, together with 
non-Commissioned Officers and enlisted 
specialists, are to be chosen from the 
ranks after further and progressive 
training to qualify them to successive 
steps in promotion. Under such system 
there will be no fear of militarism 
through the creation of a class of pro- 
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fessional soldiers, while on the other 
hand the entire youth of the country 
could be mobilized at shortest notice, 
fully organized and prepared to take the 
field. 

The National Guard is not relied upon 
as an expeditionary force, but is re- 
stored to its constitutional function of a 
guard. Its recruiting is provided for by 
excusing from service in the Federal 
Reserve a limited number of men grad- 
uating from the training camps provided 
they serve a short enlistment in the 
guard. 

T. McILVAINE, Acting Chairman, 

Military Training Camps Assn. U. §&., 

Chairman, Committee on Uni- 
versal Training. 
New York, August 21 


Government Ownership of 


Rights of Way 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Since your periodical is expressly dedi- 
cated to general discussion, perhaps you 
can grant me space in which to suggest 
a treatment of the railroad problem dif- 
ferent (so far as I am able to learn) 
from any solution now before the public. 
The suggestion I have to make will of 
course appear academic and unreal to the 
men of the hour. It may none the less 
forecast the final reconciliation of dis- 
cordant and conflicting views. 

The Government of the United States 
should assume ownership of railroad 
rights of way, terminals, tracks, and all 
other forms of real estate. Locomotives, 
cars, and all other forms of rolling stock 
the Government should leave severely and 
scrupulously alone. This rational and 
clear-cut line of demarkation assimilates 
the train to the steamboat, the auto- 
mobile, the mule-cart, and the bicycle; 
that is, assimilates it to those methods 
of transportation which have never 
caused political trouble. 

Who then will “run” the railroads? 
Anybody, nobody, and everybody will 
run the railroads. To illustrate. John 
Doe has four suits of clothes, two 
chairs, and a victrola to transport from 
Baltimore to Annapolis. What does he 
do? Puts them in a privately owned 
truck and hauls them over a publicly 
owned highway. Richard Roe has a 
boatload of shoes to ship from Boston 
to Palermo. What is his procedure? He 
sends them in a privately owned boat 
over a publicly owned ocean. 

Now comes William Coe with a hun- 
dred tons of coal to be hauled from West 
Virginia to California. The coal must 
pass over steel rails; but what of it? 
Why should metal rails and wooden 
crossties so enormously complicate the 
question? Let William Coe get his loco- 
motive and his freight cars wherever he 


can manage to root them up. Let the 
Government maintain the track, let it 
maintain an ample mileage in prime con- 
dition; and then let private enterprise 
do the rest. 

Private enterprise is abundantly ca- 
pable of meeting the emergency. The 
American business man will somehow 
secure an adequate supply of wheeled 
boxes, technically called freight cars. It 
is no more credible that a permanent 
shortage of cars should exist than that 
scarcity of picks and shovels should 
cause a fuel famine. 

On the other hand, no business man 
can fairly be expected to build or repair 
seven hundred miles of rail, when no one 
dreams of requiring him to pave, let us 
say, ten miles of city street. Te gist 
of it is simply this: Avenues of trans- 
portation constitute a public function 
and a public charge. Vehicles of trans- 
portation are each individual’s private 
concern. The part of political wisdom is 
to hold the balance even. 

MALCOLM C. BURKE 
Washington, D. C., August 17 


The ‘‘Mark Twain House’’ 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


The article on page 223 in your issue 
of July 26 about the four corners of 
Fifth Avenue at Ninth Street will not 
suffer severely if you will accord me 
space for a suggestion. You speak of 
the “historic mansion” of my grand- 
father, Henry Brevoort, 24 Fifth Ave- 
nue, and then you go on to say “diago- 
nally opposite is the Mark Twain house, 
of which the present owner might, if he 
had been less public-minded, have dis- 
posed at a handsome profit to the seekers 
of gain.” Be the last part of this sen- 
tence as it may, I dissent from your 
designating No. 21 Fifth Avenue as the 
“Mark Twain house,” inasmuch as Mr. 
Clemens only had the property on lease 
from October, 1904, to October, 1908, 
and his connection with it lasted only 
those four years, whereas my brother-in- 
law, Mr. James A. Renwick, and his 
forbears have owned the property since 
the Indians lived on Manhattan Island. 
There is no deed to it that I have ever 
heard of and it has never been sold or 
been out of the hands of the Brevoort 
family or their descendants. The pres- 
ent house was built over seventy years 
ago by Mrs. James Renwick, only sis- 
ter of Henry Brevoort and grandmother 
of the present owner, who was born in 
the house. In view of this length of 
tenure, perhaps you will agree with me 
that it is hardly appropriate to dub it the 
“Mark Twain house,” very fine gentle- 
man that he was notwithstanding. 


ROBERT SEDGWICK 
New York, August 8 


Book Reviews 
Whitewashing the Bolshe- 


viks 


Russia IN 1919. By Arthur Ransome. 

New York: B. W. Huebsch. 

HEN the Soviet Government is in- 

vestigated by its admiring friends, 
a biased report is naturally to be ex- 
pected. We have had such reports from 
William C. Bullitt, Lincoln Steffens, 
Robert Minor, and others. We might 
have expected something of a slightly 
higher order, albeit prejudiced, from the 
pen of Arthur Ransome, because he had 
something of a reputation as an author 
and journalist to maintain. It is, there- 
fore, with something of a shock that we 
note that his account of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and its operations, gleaned dur- 
ing a visit in Petrograd and Moscow last 
February, is not only strongly biased, 
but is replete with ‘palpable misstate- 
ments and downright falsehoods. 

Disregard for truth and moral myopia 
are bad enough in any book, but they 
are particularly serious in the present 
volume, which will undoubtedly be used 
to the fullest extent as a propaganda 
document by our radicals and Bolshevik 
sympathizers. If not challenged, many 
of these misstatements might pass un- 
noticed and, receiving credence among 
people unacquainted with actual condi- 
tions in Russia and somewhat confused 
by conflicting reports, tend to create the 
impression that, after all, the present 
tyrants at Moscow are not as black as 
they have been painted. A careful pe- 
rusal of the book leads inevitably to the 
conclusion that the author was some- 
thing more than a willing dupe through 
predisposed sympathies. 

Mr. Ransome left Stockholm to go into 
Russia at the end of January. It is 
noteworthy that he was personally con- 
ducted by Vorovsky, former Commissar 
of Finance, who took 62,000,000 rubles 
with him to Stockholm last year, and 
Litvinov, the unaccepted Bolshevik Am- 
bassador to London. Naturally, he had 
no difficulties, but this circumstance 
throws an interesting light on one of 
his characteristic misrepresentations. 
He relates how on arrival at Petrograd 
they loaded their baggage into a motor 
lorry sent to meet them, and then notes 
that there was a long time to wait while 
rooms were being allotted to them in 
various hotels. Now it happens that there 
were no hotels at that time, and had 
not been since October 12, 1918, when 
the last of them, the Medvied, was closed. 
But the explanation of his statement is 
not far to seek. He goes on to state that 
as soon as the rooms were allotted he 
found that he had been lucky enough to 
get one in the Astoria. Now the Astoria, 
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formerly a leading hotel, had long before 
this become the Soviet House, the resi- 
dence of influential members of the 
Soviet. The allotment of a room there 
is sufficient evidence in itself of the na- 
ture of his relations with the Bolshevik 
authorities. : 

But his disingenuous misrepresenta- 
tions began even before he reached Pe- 
trograd. On crossing the frontier from 
Finland he noticed the great contrast: 

On the Finnish side of the frontier we 
had seen the grandiose new frontier sta- 
tion, much larger than could possibly be 
needed, but quite a good expression of the 
spirit of the new Finland. On the Russian 
side we came to the same grey old wooden 
station known to all passengers to and from 
Russia for polyglot profanity and passport 
difficulties. 

The facts are that the Finnish fron- 
tier station was built in 1913, while Fin- 
land was still a part of Russia, and dur- 
ing the war was used as a home for con- 
valescent wounded soldiers. It is there- 
fore amusing to hear it referred to as 
“quite a good expression of the spirit of 
the new Finland.” Furthermore, since 
1912 plans had been made to move the 
frontier station from Bieliostrov to Teri- 
joki, and of course there was no object 
in replacing the old wooden station to 
which he refers by a new one. All this 
is a mere trifle in itself, but the em- 
phasis he places on it is an indication of 
his general method. Another trifling 
observation is'worth noting for the same 
reason. As he went about Petrograd in 
the evening, he found that “the streets 
were certainly better swept and cleaner 
than they had been since the last Winter 
of the Russian Empire!” Now the snow- 
fall in Petrograd last winter was the 
heaviest for years, and the streets had 
a covering of packed snow to a height 
of three or four feet above the level of 
the sidewalk. To state that the streets 
were swept and clean is of course pure 
invention. 

He went, of course, to Smolny for his 
meals; Smolny, the headquarters of the 
Petrograd Soviet. While walking in the 
streets he made interesting observations 
and gives us his impressions. He found 
that the town, in daylight, seemed less 
deserted than in the evening, though it 
was obvious that the “unloading” of the 
Petrograd population, which was unsuc- 
cessfully attempted during the Kerensky 
régime, had been accomplished to a large 
extent! Thus lightly does he touch upon 
the horrible tragedy of the falling off 
of Petrograd’s population to a fifth of 
its former size. Disease, starvation, and 
executions loom up in the background, 
and the piteous streams of unfortunates 
who have sought refuge in the country 
districts explain the deserted appearance 
of the stricken city. Ludicrous indeed 
is his remark that “great numbers of 
workmen have gone home, carrying with 
them the ideas of the revolution.” What 


a commentary upon this careless asser- 
tion is the letter of Lopushkin, the old 
revolutionary and Bolshevik, the head of 
a soviet in the province of Tambov, 
which he addressed to the National 
Soviet in Moscow before committing 
suicide! After pointing out that in the 
country districts the Bolshevik militia 
and the members of the Soviet are tired 
of the position of outcasts and lepers 
which service with the Bolsheviks im- 
poses on them, this disillusioned Bolshe- 
vik states that no member of the Red 
Guard dares to risk his life by returning 
to his native village, where his father 
would be the first to kill him, and if the 
guard falls singly or even in couples into 
the hands of the villagers, they are al- 
ways murdtred. One wonders how Mr. 
Ransome can have the presumption to 
make statements the utter falsity of 
which must soon become patent to all. 

His observations on the military are 
likewise not without interest as showing 
the slant of his mind and the character 
of his information. For example, he 
remarks that some of the officers and 
soldiers are as well equipped nowadays 
as they were at the beginning of the 
war, but he fails to add that this is due 
to the fact that they have donned the re- 
splendent peace-time uniforms of pre- 
war days, some supplies of which they 
managed to find stored away. But what 
is more interesting and important is his 
tale concerning the famous Semenovsky 
regiment. Speaking of his interview 
with Zinoviev, he writes: 

I told him I was surprised to find him 
here and not at Kronstadt, and asked about 
the mutiny and the treachery of the Seme- 
novsky regiment. There was a shout of 
laughter, and Pozern explained that there 
was no Semenovsky regiment in existence, 
and that the manufacturers of the story, 
every word of which was a lie, had no doubt 
tried to give realism to it by putting in the 
name of the regiment which had taken a 
chief part in putting down the Moscow in- 
surrection of fourteen years ago. 

The fact is that the Semenovsky regi- 
ment did mutiny, went over to the anti- 
Bolsheviks, and is now fighting against 
the Bolsheviks on the Esthonian front. 

When he arrived at Moscow, Mr. Ran- 
some was much impressed with the na- 
tionalization of trade. He found that the 
number of closed shops was depressing, 
but it appeared that the Moscow Soviet 
had opened national shops in order to 
prevent speculation and profiteering. He 
explains, for example, if a man needs a 
new suit, he has to go in his rags to 
his House Committee and there make it 
clear that the suit is really needed for 
himself. He then receives permission 


to buy. What Mr. Ransome omits to 
say is that in order to obtain such a 
permit a,man has to pay a bribe of sev- 
eral hundred rubles to a Commissar and 
then take pot-luck of what happens to be 
in the Soviet stores, paying an exorbi- 
tant price. 





He is equally disingenuous in dealing 
with the sale of food. He points out 
that, besides the food obtainable by 
cards, it was possible to buy, at ruinous 
prices, food from speculators, and to 
give an idea of the difference in the 
prices cites the examples of bread at 
1.20 rubles per pound by card as against 
15 rubles per pound from the speculator, 
and sugar at 12 rubles per pound by 
card as against over 50 rubles in the 
open market. What he fails to report 
is that people stand in long queues with 
their cards and, if they are fortunate, 
obtain an infinitesimal amount (of sugar 
one ounce), and are perforce driven to 
the speculators to avert starvation. 

But this is enough to indicate the ut- 
ter untrustworthiness as well as the de- 
liberate misrepresentation of his per- 
sonal observations. It is unnecessary to 
multiply examples. A considerable por- 
tion of the volume is taken up with ac- 
counts of his interviews with Bolshevik 
leaders concerning their revolutionary 
views and the activities of their various 
Commissariats. Were he a less intelli- 
gent man, one would say that he was an 
easy dupe, for it is hard to believe that 
any man could be taken in by the stories 
told him. Of the operations of the Bol- 
shevik Government a recent arrival 
from Petrograd remarked: “They would 
constitute the greatest of all comedies, 
if they were not written in human 
blood.” 

Mr. Ransome relates that on his way 
to a meeting of the Soviet Executive 
Committee a little, hairy, energetic man 
came up and with great delight showed 
him the new matches invented in the 
Soviet laboratories. In these new Bol- 
shevik matches neither wood nor par- 
affin is used. Waste paper is a substi- 
tute for one and the grease that is left 
after cleaning wool is a substitute for 
the other! To be sure, no one else ever 
saw any of these marvelous matches, and 
the only matches that human beings can 
obtain are brought in from Sweden and 
sell at 5 rubles a box. He devotes a 
chapter to the Commissariat of State 
Constructions, but fails to say anything 
about construction. The director talks 
at length on general conditions and 
weaves a fairy story about the improve- 
ment of canals and the building of rail- 
ways. He tells Mr. Ransome that more 
than 11,000 versts of railway are under 
construction, as well as 1,200 versts of 
highway. When one considers that rails 
are practically unobtainable and that, in 
a stretch of some 30 versts—about the 
only piece of actual construction under- 
taken—they had to use five different 
weights of rails, the director’s statement 
appears a trifle exaggerated. 

Another remarkable story, which Lin- 
coln Steffens also brought out with him, 
concerns the grandiose plan to furnish 
Petrograd with a vast amount of cheap 
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electricity developed by water power. 
_ Of course Petrograd is located on a level 
plain and for thousands of miles in Rus- 
sia there is no fall of water to give 
power. An examination of the plans, 
however, which Mr. Ransome did not 
make, discloses the fact that they were 
based upon the seizure of Finland and 
utilization of its water power. 

For absolute naiveté, however, the re- 
port upon the progress of education 
quite takes the prize. The Bolsheviks 
have established numerous universities 
and attendance has increased enor- 
mously. All education is free and there 
are no entrance requirements, as it is 
hoped to get as many workingmen in the 
universities as possible. It does not re- 
quire much imagination to judge of the 
kind of education that is required. But 
the most absurd comedy—or perhaps one 
might better say tragedy—is that of the 
lower schools. A billion rubles has been 
assigned to feeding children in the 
schools, and those who most need them 
are supplied with clothes and footgear. 
These schools have increased greatly in 
numbers and in attendance. The expla- 
nation is simple. It is contained in the 
remark of an old porter concerning his 
children. “Yes,” he said, “they go there, 
sing the Marseillaise twice through, have 
dinner and come home.” When Mr. Ran- 
some questioned the Assistant Commis- 
sar of Education about this he said: “It 
is perfectly true. We have not enough 
transport to feed the armies, let alone to 
bring food and warmth for ourselves. 
And if, under these conditions, we forced 
children to go through all their lessons, 
we should have corpses to teach, not 
children. But by making them come for 
their meals we do two things, keep them 
alive, and keep them in the habit of com- 
ing, so that when the warm weather ar- 
rives we can do better.” What a sham 
was Lunacharsky’s report on Soviet edu- 
cation; the report whose rosy pic- 
tures were made so much of by our par- 
lor Bolsheviks. No instruction given; 
children allowed to do whatever they 
please; and the inducement of free food 
held out to them on the chance that they 
may get the habit of coming to school! 

It may appear that undue space and 
attention have been given to a book so 
manifestly untrustworthy, but it should 
be remembered that the public is 
eagerly devouring all that purport to be 
first-hand and eye-witness accounts of 
what is happening behind the veil that 
hides Soviet Russia from our gaze. 
Precisely such false reports are being 
used to foment in our own country in- 
dustrial and social unrest and provoke 
revolution, and many well-intentioned 
people are deceived thereby. Only by 
the energetic spreading of the truth and 
the contradiction of falsehood can the 
poison be removed. The mask must be 
torn from the ghastly farce that is be- 


ing played out in Moscow upon the pros- 
trate body of the Russian people, lest 
we be forced to see the curtain rung 
up on a similar bloody drama in our 
own land. 


Blasco Ibanez and ‘‘Mare 


Nostrum’’ 


Mare Nostrum (Our Sea). By Vicente 
Blasco Ibafiez. Authorized Transla- 
tion from the Spanish by Charlotte 
Brewster Jordan. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 

CHILIAN critic has just accounted 
for the amazing popularity of 

Blasco Ibafiez among us by “the lucky 

choice of ‘The Four Horsemen of the 

Apocalypse’ for introducing him to 

American readers.” But in fact an 

earlier choice had been made. “The 

Cabin” (La Barraca) was the first of 

the “Borzoi Spanish Translations” issued 

by Alfred A. Knopf. Another publisher 
was to make the lucky second choice and 
apparently to bag the rights in all sub- 
sequent American versions of the now 
fairly “best-selling” author’s work. “The 

Cabin,” as a regional novel of narrow 

scene and sombre realism, was not the 

kind of thing to catch a big audience. 

Some of us praised it, no doubt a fair 

number of copies were sold, and Blasco 

Ibaéfiez remained as little known, or as 

little famed among us, as he had been 

before Mr. Knopf made his experiment. 

“The Four Horsemen” also received 
at once that dubious meed, the praise of 
critics. Here, we said, is a piece of fic- 
tion which has great merit but will be 
altogether too much for the populace. It 
will never “get across.” It is too long, 
too diffuse, too this and that: pity but 
true that there is no big public among 
us for this kind of big book. And there 

was the title: fancy such a title for a 

work by Mr. R. W. Chambers or Mr. 

Booth Tarkington! But the book caught 

on, marched steadily to the front, and 

has stayed there for close upon a year. 

How did it happen? Nobody knows. 

Even the title may have helped. Horse- 

men are always a good card for romance, 

and Apocalypse might well enough be 
the name of a castle or ranch! For 
those who recognized the phrase, there 
was a certain religious or mystical ap- 
peal. The world was ripe for a big 
religious novel, and ready to welcome a 
novel which had a biblical label and 
plainly saw the world war, and life in 
general, as a spiritual conflict. Add that 
we were quite ignorant of the literature 
of modern Spain, and that such a source 
for the latest “Have you read” gave a 
pleasant fillip to our curiosity, and you 
have helped to account for its very large 
sale, in the first instance. But the book 
is still at the top of our booksellers’ and 
librarians’ lists. It has taken hold and 
kept hold, as a fact not to be disposed of 


on mechanical or fortuitous grounds, 
Its broad panoramic effect at a moment 
when the world at war seemed more than 
ever a jumble of hopelessly unrelated 
fragments and tiny episodes, was nerve- 
steadying; as its faith in the triumph of 
good over evil was reassuring. And per- 
haps we felt, subconsciously, that if a 
mad Latin could speak so sanely, in time 
of crisis, we others, with our God-given 
margin of common sense and principle, 
must be safe enough! 

One of the benefits of the war, how- 
ever, has lain in the shaking up of this 
sort of racial self-complacency. For a 
time, at least, we have been really more 
than willing to emphasize the points of 
likeness in the races who were fighting 
together for a common cause—or at least 
a common object. We have been sur- 
prised and charmed to discover how “like 
folks” these Latins are when you get 
over the barrier of speech. The great 
increase in translations from the French 
and the Spanish has both borne witness 
to and assisted this process of discovery. 
That the most popular of them all should 
be from the Spanish rather than the 
French may be referable to a closer kin- 
ship between the Spanish and the 
“Anglo-Saxon” temperament and genius, 
Rabelais remains the exclusive treasure 
of the few among us, but who would ever 
think of a Cervantes Club? Don Quixote 
simply “belongs”; he is as naturally our 
property as Mark Twain. Partly, in con- 
sequence, we have thought about him, or 
felt about him, as a kind of unique and 
accidental product of Spain. As our 
South American commentator complains, 
“From Cervantes down to Blasco 
Ibadfiez there is here, as in Europe, a 
blank ignorance of the intermediary 
literary generations. As a matter of 
fact, to suppose that the present novel- 
ists and poets of Spain have no other 
spiritual ancestors than the masters of 
the Golden Century is as absurd as it 
would be to affirm that the leaves of this 
spring have sprung from the fossilized 
roots of the trees of a prehistoric age.” 

In short, Blasco Ibafiez belongs to an 
unbroken line, and is but one of a family 
of contemporary Spanish story-tellers. 
The regional novel and the novel of so- 
cial or religious or industrial reform 
have especially flourished among them. 
Most of the novels by Ibaiiez we have in 
English belong to one or both of these 
categories: “The Cabin,” “The Shadow 
of the Cathedral,” “Blood and Sand,” 
“The Fruit of the Vine” are all com- 
pounded of realistic detail and moral in- 
dignation. Only in “The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse” and “Mare Nostrum” 
do we find ourselves concerned with 
larger scenes and forces or, one may say, 
with the same forces working upon a 
vastly broader scene and scale. Both 


novels were written during the earlier 
part of the war, while the author was 
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living in Paris. “Mare Nostrum,” one 
may guess, came first. In its larger way 
it also is both regional novel and novel 
of protest; a tale of the meridional, and 
an attack (so much more vigorously 
pushed in the later novel) upon Prus- 
sian diabolism. It is of generous, almost 
Hugoesque proportions. It tells a dra- 
matic story about persons of strong hu- 
man interest, but is not to be tyrannized 
over by the exigencies of rapid action. 
It is extremely copious in dialogue and 
especially in description. The love affair 
of Captain Ulysses Ferragut and the 
siren Freya reaches its first point of 
crisis in a chapter of thirty-six pages 
entitled “The Aquarium of Naples.” 
Quite thirty of these pages are given to 
the detailed description of the creatures 
of the aquarium, scientific names and 
all—a remorseless piece of reporting 
hardly to be surpassed by Zola. Mean- 
while our crisis waits until with her 
terrific kiss (the Young Person of yester- 
day would not have been permitted to 
read about that kiss) Freya seals the 
helpless Ulysses for her own. Will the 
hundreds of thousands who bid fair to 
buy this book (which ran to nine print- 
ings within a few days of its publica- 
tion) dutifully peruse those thirty pages, 
or skilfully skip them and so all the 
sooner win to the spectacle of that almost 
unspeakable kiss? 

It is clear, at all events, that this 
writer’s prolixity is no bar to acceptance, 
a fresh disproof of the theory that the 
day of the three-decker is over. In 
truth, if the scope of a story be large 
enough, there is no visible limit to its 
bulk. This tale of the modern Ulysses, 
the far-wanderer who adventures on 
many seas, is beguiled by Circe, and 
plays his part for good and ill in the 
greatest of all wars, is but the glittering 
focus of a larger action. The publishers 
are justified in calling the book “the epic 
of the Mediterranean.” Mare nostrum, 
ancient realm of Amphitrite, watery 
arena of so many combats, mother and 
survivor of so many civilizations—of 
thee we sing! Her our Ulysses betrays, 
in helping the entrance of German sub- 
marines to her sacred waters. Her he 
thereafter defends; and into her arms he 
gratefully sinks, when his time comes, 
as into his own place. A torpedo at 
last takes his ship, far from shore, where 
the lustiest swimmer is doomed: the 
doughty Ulysses is doomed. The closing 
page or two, in which a man is drowned 
naturalistically and a hero romantically 
finds his true beloved, well illustrates 
the method of Ibajiez. At the height of 
his physical anguish our Ulysses is 
rescued and made welcome by the cause 
of that anguish, the goddess of his sea 
whom he has dimly worshiped from 
childhood: “She stretched her pearly 
arms around him, pressing him close 
against her life-giving and eternally 





virginal bosom. A dense and greenish 
atmosphere was giving her whiteness a 
reflection like that of the light of the 
caves of the sea. . . His eyes had 
closed, never to open again; a bitter 
river of salt was running down his 
throat. . . . Nevertheless he continued 
looking at her,—more luminous, pressed 
closer and closer, with a sad expression 
of love in his glassy eyes. . . . And thus 
he went down and down the infinite 
levels of the abyss, inert and without 
volition, while a voice within him was 
crying, as though just recognizing her: 
‘Amphitrite! . . . Amphitrite!’” 
H. W. BoYNTON 


Moore’s History of Religions 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. By George Foot 
Moore. Vol. II. Judaism, Christianity, 
Mohammedanism. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

F there is a suggestive little touch of 

shock in finding Judaism and Chris- 

tianity, even in the more or less awak- 
ened International Theological Library, 
figuring side by side with the “ethnic 
religions’”—once so called—there can be 
no question that the experiment has 
amply justified itself. The quiet objec- 
tivity thus reached helps to steady both 
thought and imagination, and these two 
volumes go far to give the unified back- 
ground for the whole series to which 
they belong. They do not give philoso- 
phy of religion, or history of doctrines 
however broad, or contemporary history 
of Judaism or of Christianity; still less 
do they give apologetics, but their aim is 
to be a picture of religion as man in mul- 
titudinous ways has shaped it and 
thought it and found it. It was most 
fitting, also, that Mohammedanism 
should be added as a third, similar in 
essential kind to the religions of Moses 
and Jesus. The wheel has come full 
circle, and it is now recognized, not only 
by historical scholars but by theologians 
and missionaries, that, on the one hand, 
Mohammed was the last in the line of 
Old Testament prophets and, on the 
other, that his Faith is a Christian 
heresy that has broken away from the 
parent stem but may again be grafted 
into it. And some most devout Chris- 
tians even hold that we, in the crude 
materialism of our age, shall have to 
learn anew from Islam the naturally re- 
ligious attitude to life and the spirit of 
reverence for God’s actual presence in 
the acts of men. 

In his admirable objectifying of ideas 
and their connections Dr. Moore gives 
few dates and as few crude facts as he 
can. He approaches every change and 
development on what might be called the 
biological side if metaphors from natu- 
ral science were not so often misleading 
in matters of mind and emotion. Yet 
the little sketches of systems are never 





permitted to become abstract or diffuse; 
they are most concrete and direct in 
phrasing. The balance of importance, 
too, is excellently preserved throughout. 
Very much, of course, in such a book as 
this must be second-hand—even the pro- 
portioning is much indebted to Loofs, 
Troeltsch, Walker and Goldziher—but it 
is second-hand of the best, verified, 
weighed, and tested. To and fro, also, 
between the three religions parallels of 
idea and development are briefly noticed; 
a method of illumining and vivifying 
which could easily have been carried 
farther in the case of the last two. 

In all this a high standard of accuracy 
and impartiality has been reached. But 
besides such qualities Dr. Moore in his 
preface desiderates, in the historian of 
religion, imagination to think men’s 
thoughts after them and sympathy to 
enter into their feelings. Writing in so 
compressed a style it has naturally been 
difficult to make these evident, and an 
essential coldness of brain, admirable 
otherwise for the purpose of such a his- 
tory, has to appearance somewhat stood 
in the way of sympathy—at least in ex- 
pression. We have a most clear picture 
of certain religions with great historic 
exactness as they looked—<certainly as 
they now look—from the outside, but 
religion seems somehow to have evapo- 
rated from them. We are conscious of 
a sub-ironic attitude, never reaching the 
clumsiness of Gibbon’s solemn sneer but 
rising to clearness in the last paragraph 
of page 379, the culmination of an ad- 
mirable description of the modern tend- 
encies of Protestantism. 

This apparent lack of feeling for the 
emotional side of religion has in one or 
two cases affected the historical picture 
itself. A single paragraph is given to 
the “seers,” the ecstatic and emotional 
“prophets” of early Israel, and in conse- 
quence the rise and development of the 
so-called “ethical prophets” are left un- 
conditioned and inexplicable. Similarly 
in Islam the dervish organizations which 
carried the soul of the religion not only 
of the masses but of the theologians, 
while they are mentioned, are not 
stressed as they deserve. And it may 
safely be said that in these last is to be 
found the clue to the otherwise inexpli- 
cable appearance of the prophets of the 
eighth century in Israel. The part 
played also in the development by the 
writers of the Wisdom literature is not 
brought out. Ecclesiastes, a “human 
document” of the first value with an 
emotional experience behind its studied 
suppression, is not even mentioned. Yet 
it is evident that it had made a deep 
impression upon Paul and conditioned 
part of his system. Job is mentioned, 
but the mingled elements in it, full of 
significance for the drifts of thought of 
the time, are not recognized. Even the 
idea of Wisdom itself does not have its 
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due, and the relation, now becoming clear, 
between it and the Logos doctrine has 
(p. 171) only a dubious allusion. Yet it 
must have been fundamental for the 
thinking and the faith of Hebrews for 
centuries. The truth is that Dr. Moore 
is still under the spell of the Old Testa- 
ment school which was fascinated by the 
prophets and could see nothing else of 
life in Israel. 

In the treatment of Mohammedanism 
the statement of the principle of the 
Agreement is not sufficiently detailed or 
emphatic; it has been formative through- 
out the whole development and is the 
hope at the present day of a large school 
of Moslem reformers. Curiously enough, 
reform of Islam seems to be silently ex- 
cluded. Judaism and Christianity are 
left in a rationally possible development, 
but the last chapter on Islam is headed, 
“Extravagant sects and derivative re- 
ligions.” This is hardly fair, for Mos- 
lem theology has shown as great capac- 
ity as any other for transforming itself 
while yet remaining orthodox. The 
Agreement has furnished an unassailable 
method. Again, the treatment of Ghaz- 
zali, detailed as it is, does not do justice 
to his philosophical originality or to 
the wide influence of his system. The 
first Pragmatist, the anticipator of 
Hume and the neo-Hamiltonians and 
the teacher, if indirectly, of Aquinas, he 
played a more formative part in the 
thought of the world than Averroes or 
any other of the Arabic-writing Aristo- 
telians. And may Dr. Moore be entreated 
not to speak of “Arab Aristotelians’”? 
After the dubious case of al-Kindi they 
were no more Arabs than a medieval 
Irish monk writing in Latin was a 
Roman. 

D. B. MACDONALD 


The Higher Law 


THE RECKONING: A Discussion of the 
Moral Aspects of the Peace Problem, 
and of Retributive Justice vs. an In- 
dispensable Element. By James M. 
— London: Hodder and Stough- 

n. 

HIS volume, published in America 
under one title, “The Higher Law,” 
seeks to emphasize certain moral con- 
ceptions and from them to draw conclu- 
sions which the author would have ap- 
plied by the victorious Allies when fix- 
ing the terms of peace to be imposed 
upon the Germans. As these terms have 
now been determined, the volume has 
lost its immediate value, but to the 
moralist is of some interest because of 

the type of its argument. 

In the first chapter Mr. Beck had no 
difficulty in showing that from earliest 
times there have been recognized moral 
laws to which have been ascribed a sanc- 
tity and binding force superior to either 
national enactments or the established 
conventions of international law. “Such 


laws are higher, in the sense that they 
are primal and fundamental laws. They 
constitute the great unwritten constitu- 
tion of human society. They are ante- 
cedent to all laws of the State, and, in- 
deed, the latter are but the imperfect 
and partial expression of the higher law 
of morality.” 

In this Higher Law Mr. Beck finds 
embodied the principle of retribution. 
‘When the great reckoning comes, if the 
demands of the Higher Law are forgot- 
ten in the exclusive consideration of 
purely ethnological and economic ques- 
tions, then this war, no matter what the 
result, will have been fought fo some 
extent in vain. The chief of these de- 
mands is retributive justice, and unless 
that ideal can be constantly borne in 
mind to the very end, the cause of jus- 
tice will be compromised.” “The 
Higher Law demands the destruction of 
the Prussianized Empire. To permit that 
predatory Government to continue would 
be to imperil the peace of the world 
afresh, for who can foresee what alli- 
ances that Empire, whether it calls it- 
self a monarchy or a republic, by its in- 
iquitous methods of intrigue, bribery, 
and bullying may not bring about in fu- 
ture years.” 

Without denying the correctness of 
this last practical conclusion—and also 
without admitting it—two objections lie 
against Mr. Beck’s mode of argument. 
In the first place, it is impossible suc- 
cessfully to defend retribution as a 
moral principle, that is, to justify the 
infliction of injury solely for the sake 
of causing suffering upon the part of the 
persons against whom it is directed; 
and, in the second place, the appeal to 
a Law higher than that found stated in 
the established national and interna- 
tional laws of mankind is one that needs 
to be more carefully qualified than Mr. 
Beck has qualified it. In truth, Mr. 
Beck’s use of a Higher Law does not 
differ in kind from that of the Prus- 
sians in their political philosophy. They 
posit a Higher Law that has regard 
for the prestige and greatness of their 
state, and to it subordinate all other hu- 
man laws. Their mode of argument is 
no more illegitimate than is that of Mr. 
Beck. Both are absolutist in character. 
They differ only as to what they con- 
ceive to be the summum bonum. 

In fact, however, Mr. Beck, like most 
other writers who begin upon the 
heights of absolute principles, soon de- 
scends to the plains of the relative, and 
argues upon the basis of specific facts. 
Thus, in the sentence which has been 
quoted, he urges that the Prussianized 
Empire be destroyed because of the ini- 
quitous methods of intrigue, bribery, and 
bullying it has employed in the past. 
This is proper argument because it is 
rational to expect that what a people 
has done in the past it will continue to 


do in the future. But it is not a con- 
clusive argument, for it is conceivable 
that a people may come to see the error 
of its past ways whether judged from 
the standpoint of morality or of ma- 
terial expediency. 

Still dwelling in the realm of the ab- 
solute and transcendental, Mr. Beck ap- 
pears to believe that there is in human 
history a Nemesis which with certainty 
visits retribution upon those who con- 
done wrong. Thus he argues that, had 
the other neutral nations not permitted 
Frederick the Great to commit the crime 
of seizing Silesia, or if they had re- 
fused to allow the Germans to annex 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1871, or if, on Aug- 
ust 1, 1914, they, including the United 
States, had at once declared their indig- 
nation at the invasion of Belgium which 
the Germans were about to begin, the 
colossal catastrophe of the world war 
might have been prevented. The re- 
viewer does not believe that there is 
any Higher Law or historical avenging 
force which inevitably brings retribu- 
tion to those who commit or condone or 
otherwise acquiesce in the commission 
by others of wrongs, but he is strongly 
convinced that, as a matter of prac- 
tice, nations as well as persons often 
store up for themselves future evil by 
a failure to act with energy when they 
see developing a situation which, unless 
checked in time, must lead not only to 
danger to themselves, but to results that 
are morally iniquitous. All the other 
nations of the world knew that a moral 
wrong was being committed when Ger- 
many tore from the side of France her 
two provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, 
but they were then unwilling to take 
steps to prevent the deed. Few in 
America will now deny that it would 
have been far better for the world if, 
in deed as well as in thought, America 
had at once shown its official indigna- 
tion at the invasion of Belgium. Many 
there were at the time who wanted this 
done, and President Wilson must for 
all time bear the heavy responsibility of 
having urged otherwise. But if mis- 
takes of the past can not now be cor- 
rected, they can at least teach their les- 
sons to the present. In an earlier con- 
tribution to the Review, the present 
writer described the situation that has 
developed in the Far East, since 1905, 
from the determination of Japan to ob- 
tain a dominant control in China, and 
she is now demanding that the Western 
Powers give their sanction to an act of 
aggression which will go far towards 
enabling her to realize this ambition. 
If considerations of justice and morality 
are not alone sufficiently impelling, are 
the nations of the West to give no heed 
to the lessons of the past? 

In later chapters of his volume Mr. 
Beck views the world war as a drama 
and likens it especially to Shakespeare’s 
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“Hamlet”—the United States being the 
Prince Hamlet of the literary analogy. 
The comparison is worked out in an in- 
teresting and ingenious manner but is 
not of sufficient importance to be here 
summarized. 

W. W. WILLOUGHBY 


The Run of the Shelves 


The Paris “Figaro” for July 19 con- 
tains a declaration of faith on the part 
of fifty-four leaders of French thought 
headed by M. Paul Bourget. It seems 
worth while to reproduce, in rough Eng- 
lish translation, a paragraph from this 
address in which the majority of Amer- 
icans might find pleasure and the minor- 
ity profit: 

If we feel the need of a philosophical, 
moral, and political thought which shall 
organize our experiences, if we aim to op- 
pose to liberal and anarchical disorder, to 
the revolt of instinct, an intellectual method 
which discriminates (hiérarchise) and clas- 
sifies, if in a word, we know what we want 
and what we do not want, we do not intend, 
on the other hand, to remain mere doc- 
trinaires and critics. The methods to which 
we adhere require us to understand and 
engage us to act; they are essentially crea- 
tive. But there exists a thought which 
blocks the way of thought, an art which is 
the end of art, a politics which destroys 
politics; it is these alone that we are deter- 
mined to proscribe. : 

In this hour of unspeakable confusion, 
when the future of civilization is at stake, 
our safety is in the spirit. By combining 
against all the powers that oppose the spir- 
it, we shall achieve victory. The human 
race will share the profits with us. 


One must envy the character that in 
war time and on short leave from active 
service can write such a book as Romilly 
Fedden’s “Golden Days from the Fishing 
Log of a Painter in Brittany” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). It is in the great tradition 
of British angling literature—seriously 
fishy throughout, yet sensitive to all im- 
pressions of nature and rural man. The 
background of Breton legend is novel 
and entrancing. Captain Fedden is an 
eclectic, using the wet fly when occasion 
demands, or even bait; nor too fastidious 
to save a big fellow from the weeds by 
overhauling the line by hand. He has 
original views about the colors of arti- 
ficial flies and believes in tying one’s 
own. Of form and color we must take 
a trout’s-eye view, which may be done 
with the aid of a finger bowl. The hero 
of the book is the local sportsman, Jean- 
Pierre, now buried before Verdun. His 
fishing of an impenetrably brush-grown 
stream with the natural fly is unforget- 
table. First with the pruning clippers 


he cuts holes in the thicket for his line 


and his landing net, then he begins 
operations with a bluebottle fly impaled 
on the smallest of hooks with only three 
feet of gut. 


“He is now rhythmically tapping his 








rod-butt, and one expects that at any 
minute he may break into an incanta- 
tion, some Breton equivalent of the 
Abracadabra that thrilled us in the 
golden days of picture books. But he 
only keeps on tapping, while through 
the leafy screen of twigs the dead blue- 
bottle is seen to be keeping even time, 
forever dancing on the face of the 
waters.” A dark fin appears. “Then 
comes a second splash in the water, a 
good two feet nearer the fly, who is now 
dancing furiously, while our old friend’s 
mouth grows tight, and curiously trem- 
ulous lines appear at its corners. Then 
on a sudden his rod bends. There is a 
short, sharp fight, till a net is dexterously 
inserted in a lower cave, previously cut 
close above the bank . . . Through 
this opening a fat pound trout emerges 
and is plumped upon the gr&ss.” 

Our somewhat abridged quotation 
gives only one side of a thoroughly de- 
lightful book which many literary 
anglers, and some who are not fishermen 
at all, will promptly promote to a position 
alongside their Izaak Walton. 


The Lyman Beecher lectures on 
preaching, delivered in 1918-1919 at the 
Yale School of Religion by Dr. John 
Kelman of St. George’s United Free 
Church at Edinburgh, have been pub- 
lished in book form by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press under the title “The. War 
and Preaching.” 

Unlimited suffering, like that produced 
by the Great War, might have acted in 
either of two ways on religion. It might 
have chilled religion by making God less 
probable, or quickened it by making Him 
more necessary. The soldier might have 
been forgiven if present-day Calvaries 
had reduced the prominence of Golgotha, 
if he found himself questioning the 
effectiveness of a ransom which left its 
arrears of payment to be met nineteen 
centuries afterwards by the sacrifice of 
seven million lives. These views would 
be natural; on their soundness we need 
not pass. On the other hand, if God is a 
help to man, four and a half years of 
unexampled tribulation should have 
made that help well-nigh indispensable. 
Canning called the New World into exist- 
ence to redress the balance of the Old. 
It might have seemed that the demand 
of our own day was to call or recall the 
spiritual world into existence to redress 
the balance of the temporal. What could 
warrant the unbounded outlay of gen- 
erous life except the confidence in spir- 
itual reserves, the prospect of immortal 
compensations? Which of these paths 
would the world choose? Is there any 
evidence that it chose either? 

Dr. John Kelman spent much time at 
the British front with the Y. M. C. A. 
He touched the war; he saw the soldiers. 
If the war spiritualized the hearts of 
clergymen, his book should furnish an 








example of that fact; if it spiritualized 
the hearts of soldiers, the worth of his 
book as testimony should be considerable. 
Dr. Kelman unquestionably brought to 
the front in Flanders a liberal, amiable, 
and gentlemanly temper. That he 
brought back just that temper, without 
material addition in the form of pro- 
fundity or fervor, is the supposition 


most agreeable to the contents of this 


book. Dr. Kelman comports himself 
unimpeachably; fire is duly stressed, 
heart throbs are suitably commended; 
the emphasis bestowed on feeling and 
vitality is an emphasis which no intelli- 
gent lover of the proprieties would 
diminish or increase. 

We come next to Dr. Kelman as wit- 
ness to the awakening of religion in the 
minds of the soldiers. He holds that 
some such awakening took place. Its 
scope is reduced by various reservations 
made by Dr. Kelman himself which re- 
dound to the praise of his candor much 
more than to the welfare of his plea; 
and after the impartial secular reader 
has applied his own pruning-knife to 
the amended claims of Dr. Kelman, the 
residue is unexciting. The revival in- 
cludes five elements or phases, which 
are called by these names: Fatalism, 
Mates, Sacrifice, Death, Resurrection. 
Fatalism means the belief that if a man’s 
“number is up,” he will be killed, and 
not otherwise. Resurrection means: 
“We don’t want to sacrifice ourselves 
without some good coming to those we 
leave behind us.” I think it would em- 
barrass Dr. Kelman if he were asked in 
another world to submit these ideas as 
proofs of religion to John the Baptist, 
John Huss, John Knox, or John Wesley. 
It is not easy to see what would bar an 
agnostic or an atheist from the enter- 
tainment of these beliefs. The other 
three are slightly more religious in 
character, but the evidence is limited to 
a few generalities and a few anecdotes, 
and the dimness with which they are 
grasped by the soldierly mind is trace- 
able in the honorable caution of Dr. Kel- 
man’s own statements. 

Dr. Kelman’s inadequacy as an affirma- 
tive witness is no demonstration of the 
falsity of his thesis. The establishment 
of a negative would be an extended and 
difficult process. The Review would be 
glad to think that the faculty of wor- 
ship, which is surely one of the preroga- 
tives and ornaments of human nature, 
had been rescued from its obscurity, or 
reclaimed from its obsolescence by the 
convulsion of a mighty war. Its mind 
and the case remain open. 


Mr. E. A. Ross’s little book, “What Is 
America?” (Century), a plain, but 
pointed record of timely facts, views 
the present situation with grave cheer- 
fulness. In a world where cheerfulness 
is prone to be frisky and gravity to be 
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sombre, grave cheerfulness in a book is 
a solace and a virtue. Mr. Ross thinks 
that the onset of new conditions has 
overtaxed for the moment our powers 
of -self-adjustment, but our resources 
balance our liabilities, if time be granted 
us to collect them. To use a figure not 
taken from Mr. Ross, we can pay one 
hundred cents on the dollar, if Destiny 
will but renew our note. Mr. Ross him- 
self has confidence in the moderation of 
Destiny. 

Mr. Ross’s title is scarcely precise. 
His real question is “Ou en sommes- 
nous?” The phrase, “What is Amer- 
ica?”, might be taken in another sense. 
What does America mean? What is her 
calling, her significance, among nations? 
We imagine a reply on the following 
lines. America is the result of the union 
of four things, a powerful race, a favor- 
able territory, sound political habits, 
and a cautious idealism. Her great ma- 
terial advantage lay in the fact that she 
could oppose energy in the race to oppor- 
tunity in the location. Her great moral 
advantage lay in the fact that the com- 
parative righteousness of English tra- 
ditional practice and the comparative 
sobriety of American ideals, with their 
strong double roots in the egotisms and 
the generosities of mankind, enabled 
ideals and traditions to blend as they 
have rarely blended in the history of na- 
tions. The American problem of to-day 
arises from the practical termination of 
the material advantage. The race, in 
the sense of the purity of the race, has 
disappeared from our land; an amalgam 
of all peoples is henceforth to be trusted 
with the stewardship of that tradition 
which was once the property of the Eng- 
lish stock. The place, in a very real 
sense, has disappeared. The land and 
water, the plains and mountains, re- 
main; but the room, which was the pri- 
mary virtue of the place, has gone, and 
the distance, which was its secondary 
virtue, has been practically done away 
with—rolled up as it were by the con- 
tractile force of steam and electricity. 
The question that now faces us is the 
extent to which the fortune and the 
character of America will survive the 
removal of the material aids to which 
their debt has been so mighty. Time 
alone can solve that question; we may 
be certain, however, that its solution 
will be furthered by that spirit of vigil- 
ance, endeavor, and hope which is the 
animus of Mr. Ross’s wholesome volume. 


Denmark’s popular authors, to judge 
from the demand at public libraries, of 
which the country, with its population 
of two million and a half, has over seven 
hundred, are in order Holger Drach- 
mann, George Brandes, Zacharias Niel- 
sen, Sophus Banditz, Hendrix Pontop- 
pidan, Johannes Jérgensen, Wilhelm 
Bergs6, and Johannes V. Jensen. 


The Joy of Possession 


HEN Bela Kun was in power and 

Hungary was used as a laboratory 
for communist experiments, the chemical 
process of socialization included, among 
other elements, the appropriation by the 
state of all treasures of art. Private 
collections and galleries were confiscated 
and declared the sole possession of the 
sovereign proletariat. To the Bela Kuns 
of Hungary this sort of robbery may 
have been nothing more than one of the 
many contrivances to torture the pos- 
sessing classes into despair, but, strange 
as it may seem, it was possible to hear 
this raid on private property praised 
by such among us as, had they lived in 
Hungary under Kunian dictatorship, 
would have been classed by him and his 
red guards“as suspect bourgeois. I met 
an artist, not long ago, who had been in 
Munich during the Spartacist riots and 
had witnessed the excesses to which 
demagogues are driven by the intoxica- 
tion of power. That man, in spite of his 
recent experience, was full of admira- 
tion for the Buda-Pest raid on private 
art. 

“T’ll tell you why I approve of it,” he 
condescended to explain. “I possess a 
costly picture myself, a genuine Johan- 
nes Vermeer, a wonderful piece of work 
worth a capital, and, to tell you the hon- 
est truth, I feel guilty in keeping it all 
to myself. I have no right to exclude 
others from its enjoyment. The artist 
gave it to the world, and the world is 
robbed by me who lock it up in my 
studio. On the interest of the money 
I could get for it, a poor family I know 
in Munich could live and be happy.” 

“To whom would you sell it if you 
sold it, to a private individual or to the 
state?” 

“To the state, of course, for by selling 
it to a collector I should persuade a fel- 
low-creature to take my crime upon his 
conscience.” 

“But why not give it to the state? The 
community, you say, was robbed by your 
possession of the picture; is it fair that 
you should make the rightful owner pay 
for the thing you stole from him?” 

“It would not be fair, I admit, if I 
kept the money for myself. But I should 
give it away to that poor family I told 
you of.” 

“You said just now that the rich col- 
lector, by taking your picture for his 
money, would burden himself with your 
crime of robbing society. Would that 
poor family not fall into the same trap 
by accepting the money that you won 
by theft?” 

“True, but those poor wretches must 
live. They need not know how I got the 
money. If I gave the picture away to 
the state, neither the state nor those 
poor people would be the richer for my 
honesty.” 


“IT don’t understand. The state would 
not be richer? Would it not have got 
your valuable picture?” 

“Don’t try to be funny. The state 
can not feed them on that.” 

“But the state could lay aside as much 
money as the picture is worth, and give 
it to those poor.” 

“No, it could not. Why should the state 
single out one poor family; there are 
thousands of homes that have just as 
good a claim on the state’s support. Be- 
sides, the picture, once given to the state, 
has no longer any market value. It 
would not be worth what I could have 
got for it.” 

“This is a queer puzzle: If you sell 
your stolen picture to a private collector, 
three will be better off for your dishon- 
esty: the collector, whose pride and 
sense of beauty will be gratified by the 
new acquisition; the poor family, which, 
thanks to your money, will be saved from 
want; and the state, which will be re- 
lieved of the care of one destitute home. 
If, on the other hand, you restore the 
stolen treasure to whom you consider to 
be its rightful owner, none will benefit 
by your honesty: the collector will be 
disappointed, the starving home will go 
on starving, and the state will possess a 
picture which, by its gift to the state, 
will have lost its market value? If I 
were you, I should abide by dishonesty. 
It can not be such a very wicked sort of 
dishonesty that has such _ beneficent 
effects.” 

“You cynical scoffer! Does it not 
occur to your materialized mind that 
market value is an infinitely inferior 
quality to the imponderable value of 
beauty? By the gift of that picture I 
should enrich the nation with an inex- 
haustible fund of pure enjoyment. Hun- 
dreds of thousands would come and look 
at my Vermeer and go away purified in 
soul by the emotion that its beauty 
evokes.” 

“Those poor starving wretches, would 
they also come and feed their eyes on its 
beauty ?” 

“Not they; physical hunger makes 
them insensitive to any higher craving.” 

“You said there are thousands of 
homes in just the same straits. Would 
it not be better if the state let your and 
other people’s pictures retain their mar- 
ket value and, instead of feeding the 
eyes of the susceptible on their higher 
beauties, devoted special care to the 
physical feeding of the unesthetic poor? 
Besides, if all private collections were 
nationalized, the beauty of each individ- 
ual picture would suffer from the over- 
whelming multitude in which they were 
hung. Artists never painted their works 
for wholesale exhibition. Common own- 
ership not only decreases a picture’s 
market value, it also lessens its esthetic 
worth. Think of the portrait that Rem- 
brandt painted of his mother hanging in 
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the living-room of his parents’ simple 
home. Would it not be far more impres- 
sive in those surroundings, for which it 
was destined by the artist, a manifesta- 
tion in color of a great man’s devotion, 
than on the wall of a picture gallery, 
where, among the crowd of other scenes, 
the essence of its intimate beauty would 
be lost?” 

“So you look upon public collections as 
the burial-places of art?” 

“I do not mean that. Without them 
a people’s life would be infinitely poorer. 
I do not curse the sun for shining upon 
all and every one, although I love it most 
for the beauty it adds to my garden. I 
do not curse the state for the claim it 
lays to the devotion of all its children, 
although I love my son best not as a pros- 
pective citizen, but simply because he is 
my own child. Even so I love the picture 
best that I possess myself. I count it 
mine not because I obtained it at the 
sacrifice of my hard-earned money, but 
because of my love for its beauty which 
made me capable of the sacrifice. There 
are hundreds of thousands who feel what 
I feel, and the sum of their individual 
loves for the treasures that they own is 
an essential part of social contentment.” 

“Can I add to your private content- 
ment by selling you my Johannes Ver- 
meer?” 

“Sorry, I have not the money. Other- 
wise I should gladly take your crime 
upon myself.” 

A. J. BARNOUW 


Bolshevist Propaganda 
Ninety Years Ago 


OLSHEVISM may appear strikingly 
new to this generation. But it is 
an old story in the annals of American 
history. The only new thing about its 
present revival is its name. The essen- 
tials of it are antique. Ninety and more 
years ago they were widely urged in the 
United States. The American workmen 
were not only pressed to rise and create 
a system based upon them, but a delib- 
erate attempt was made to manipulate 
the workers’ organizations in favor of 
the plan. The American workingmen re- 
jected the programme, and did so after 
giving it the fullest consideration. 

If practically all of our American his- 
tories are uninforming as to the agita- 
tion of that period, excuse can be found 
for the ignorance of Bolshevist promo- 
ters, many of whom are aliens. To ob- 
tain the full details of the extreme social 
and industrial innovations then proposed 
it is necessary to explore not only the 
newspapers but the pamphlets of that 
time. Both sides rather profusely cam- 
paigned by means of pamphlets. Of 
these but a few copies have survived, and 
they are discoverable only after extended 
Search in old archives where, more by 








chance than by design, they found safe 
lodgment. The pamphlets are the more 
interesting, for in them the proposals, 
arguments, and counter arguments are 
set forth. And it may be noted, by the 
way, that the age of pamphlets into 
which we seem to be entering is a repe- 
tition of the prevalent practice in by- 
gone times. 

Industrial communism, free and easy 
marriage and divorce, children the prop- 
erty of the state, abolition of religious 
instruction—all of these and other 
changes decreed by the Bolshevik régime 
in Russia were proposed in the United 
States during the years 1826-1834. 
Lenin and Trotsky are fond of referring 
to Karl Marx as the great creator of 
ideas and as the monumental theoretical 
authority. But in many respects Marx 
only repeated theories that others had 
already advocated, and with singular 
ability, too. 

The Bolshevism of nearly a hundred 
years ago, like that of to-day, became 
an acute public question with astonish- 
ing suddenness. But the approaches 
were gradual and may be clearly traced. 
The French Revolution and the anti-re- 
ligious campaign headed by Thomas 
Paine had left their impression. Then 
came Robert Dale Owen with his gospel 
of perfect social and industrial equality. 
The story of the New Harmony Com- 
munity of Equality that he established 
at New Harmony, Indiana, is tolerably 
well known—how all property was to be 
held in common and there were to be no 
idlers; how the greed of some members 
led to bitter disputes over property; 
how in 1826 the community was dis- 
solved; and how Owen, disillusioned and 
weary, withdrew from the enterprise. 

What followed this disruption forms 
the untold part of the story. A number 
of Owen’s followers were “bright and 
ardent intellects“—exhibiting the quali- 
ties which are seen to-day in the 
leading agitators for Bolshevism. They 
refused to believe that human factors 
had any effect in causing the failure, just 
as the Bolshevik enthusiasts of to-day 
when confronted with facts decline to 
admit or even consider them. The paral- 
lel goes even further. Owen’s chief fol- 
lowers stoutly objected to any charge 
that the experiment was a failure and 
insisted that their theory was unassail- 
ably correct; if tried on an extended 
scale it would, they declared, infallibly 
succeed. Similarly the Bolshevist leaders 
of the present, when faced by proofs that 
their theory hasn’t at all worked out as 
planned, hold that nothing is wrong with 
the theory; all that it needs for complete 
success, they assure us, is trial on an 
international basis. 

Those who clung with tenacious con- 
fidence to Owen’s theories resolved upon 
a national agitation, making New York 
City their headquarters. One of these 





was Frances E. Wright, a British woman 
who claimed America as her adopted 
country. Miss Wright started on a lec- 
ture tour throughout the United States, 
speaking in New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, and in 
other cities. In her lecture on “Morals” 
she contended for free sex unions; for 
the separation of children from their 
parents; and for the establishment of 
state institutions in which the children 
were to be placed and reared. She also 
demanded the abolition of churches and 
Sunday schools. In another of her lec- 
tures she demanded the abolition of all 
class distinctions and declared that her 
goal was so to change the social body 
that “the American people shall present 
in another generation but one class, and, 
as it were, but one family.” She de- 
nounced “the intellectual and moral in- 
efficiencies of our professional classes,” 
and appealed to the working classes to 
change the whole social order. 

Commenting on her lectures the New 
York Evening Post, of January 10, 1829, 
said in part: “Of those who have at- 
tended her lectures in this city, the 
greater number have gone for mere curi- 
osity, and as soon as this curiosity is 
gratified, her audience will be confined 
to the few free-thinkers who have suf- 
ficient zeal for their doctrines to attend 
a regular public exposition and defense 
of them. . . In the meantime Miss 
Wright is at least entitled to courteous 
treatment as long as her errors are 
merely speculative, and are not attended 
with any practical immoralities.” “A 
Mother,” writing to the Evening Post, 
January 27, 1829, declared of Miss 
Wright: “She is an echo of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Godwin, whose writings had 
at one period so baleful an influence upon 
female society in England.” 

At that period a woman agitator was 
a distinct novelty. The excitement was 
increased by the ultra-radicalism of the 
doctrines preached by Miss Wright. But 
she was by no means alone. Seeing ad- 
vantage in the sensation that she was 
creating, the group of men radicals clus- 
tered about her formed a movement to 
agitate for industrial communism, and 
set about to try to capture control of the 
workingmen’s organizations, particularly 
the Workingmen’s Party, formed in New 
York City in 1829. The leading spirit 
in the formation of this party was Owen 
of the New Harmony experiment. The 
workingmen were not at all anxious for 
any sweeping social changes. They were 
strongly individualistic, although willing 
to join in unions for the betterment of 
their economic status. They were spe- 


cifically desirous of such reforms as a 
better school system, a mechanics’ lien 
law, the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, shorter work hours, and a stoppage 
of the promiscuous granting of bank 
charters, which often had the effect of 
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imposing depreciated paper money upon 
them as wages. In the election of 1829 
the Workingmen’s Party polled 6,000 
votes, a large vote in the comparatively 
small New York City of that time. 

How the Bolshevists of 1830 went 
about getting the control of the work- 
ingmen’s organization was related in an 
Address issued in 1830 by the “Majority 
of the General Executive Committee of 
The Mechanics and Other Workingmen 
of the City of New York.” This Address 
opened by denouncing the propaganda to 
separate children entirely from their 
parents and deprive them of all books 
of a religious nature. It told how some 
of the New Harmony Community leaders 
had, after the failure of that experiment, 
settled in New York City. “In this city,” 
the Address went on, “they managed 
rather adroitly than otherwise ;—taking 
advantage of public feeling, which had 
strongly and almost universally ex- 
pressed itself in favor of a more republi- 
can system of education, they endeavored 
to unite with it their New Harmony 
Community and State Guardianship 
plan.” A number of these propagand- 
ists, the Manifesto said, had got on the 
Workingmen’s Committee. “It was in 
vain,” the Address further announced, 
“they were informed of the determina- 
tion of the majority never to engage in, 
nor sanction so visionary a project... . 
But while we advocate a republican sys- 
tem of education, as the main pillar on 
which our political liberties are to rest, 
we stand unalterably opposed to the 
State Guardianship or Community sys- 
tem; we are not yet prepared to attempt 
the subversion of the order of nature, or 
to believe that this community will ever 
sanction the connexion of Agrarianism 
and Infidelity with our political concerns; 
we are too well acquainted with the char- 
acter of the workingmen of this city; 
we have too high an opinion of the Amer- 
ican people to believe for a moment that 
they will ever sanction such principles, 
or engage in so fanatical a crusade.” 
The Address concluded by saying that 
the Communists promulgated principles 
“calculated, as we believe, totally to sub- 
vert our civil and social institutions, and 
to introduce anarchy, confusion and im- 
morality into our country.” 

Defeated in their efforts to get control 
of the workingmen’s organizations from 
within, the Communists tried the process 
of attempting to win converts by outside 
propaganda. They obtained control of 
two newspapers—the Free Enquirer, and 
the Workingmen’s Advocate. They tried 
very hard to get control of a third—the 
Evening Journal—but they failed. Or- 
ganizing “The New York Association 
for the Gratuitous Distribution of Dis- 
cussions on Political Economy” they is- 
sued a series of pamphlets preaching in- 
dustrial communism. One of these pam- 
phlets, published in 1831, urged: 


Would it be wrong that every business 
that can not be carried on by a single per- 
son should be conducted by associations in 
which all the members put equal property, 
and from which all drew equal profit or 
such proportion as they all agree upon? 
Would it be wrong that sailors under such 
circumstances . . . should own the ship 
they navigate? Would it be wrong that a 
hundred or other number of ship carpenters 
should in like manner possess their shipyard 
with its materials, and thus in mutual bene- 
fit build ships for those who want them? 
Would it be wrong that those who by hun- 
dreds and thousands spend their miserable 
lives in manufactories, should own those 
establishments and work them on their own 
account? 


All of these and other pleadings of the 
same purport were unavailing; the work- 
ingmen remained unconvinced. The 
Communist movement collapsed. A little 
later came Fourierism, and that move- 
ment, too, passed away. 

The details here given show many ob- 
vious resemblances between the Com- 
munist agitation of 1826-1834 and the 
Bolshevism of to-day. Both denounce the 
professional class, although, like the Bol- 
shevism of these days, the movement of 
nearly a century ago was led exclusively 
by professional theorists. The project 
of dispensing with technical or adminis- 
trative skill in the industries was then 
clearly implied, and the supremacy of 
manual labor then preached is the pre- 
cise dogma upon which modern Bolshe- 
vism bases the fierce demand for “a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat.” In these 
respects, and obviously in many others, 
the Communism of ninety years ago bore 
striking resemblances to the Bolshevist 
programme, but the world in which it 
found itself was a very different one 
from ours, and we have yet to learn how 
speedily the present movement will spend 
itself or find new forms of expression. 

GUSTAVUS MYERS 


Books and the News 


[Under this heading there will be pre- 
sented, from week to week, articles men- 
tioning a few books which should be use- 
ful to the reader who wishes to go a little 
farther into matters of current interest than 
the newspapers and periodicals will take 
him. Attempt will be made to keep the 
articles practical by naming only ks 
which ought to be available without much 
trouble, through publisher, book-seller, or 
public library. Books obscure or out of 
print will be avoided, and books in Eng- 
lish will be preferred to those in other 
languages. These articles will not include 
bibliographies for the specialist, aiming 
at completeness, and including magazine or 
newspaper articles, but merely brief, im- 
partial, selected lists of books, new and 
old, which may help make the news of the 
week more intelligible. The articles will 
be written by the Editor of Publications of 
the New York Public Library.] 


Strikes 


S with all sociological and industrial 
questions, one can keep accurately 
informed about strikes only by reading 


the most recent sources of information 
—newspapers, government reports, and 
articles in periodicals. An excellent text- 
book in some respects becomes soon out 
of date, with no reference to the latest 
developments. A view of the historical 
background, however, a correct account 
of the causes and results of notable 
strikes, as well as a discussion of cer- 
tain unchanging characteristics of all 
labor disputes, may better be obtained 
from the book of five, ten, or twenty 
years ago than from the columns of to- 
day’s paper. 

Carroll D. Wright’s “The Battles of 
Labor” (Jacobs, 1906) gives brief and 
readable chapters on the history of 
strikes in ancient and medieval times, 
descriptions of great American strikes 
with their conduct and effects. In “In- 
dustrial Arbitration,” by Carl H. Mote 
(Bobbs-Merrill, 1916), the author dis- 
cusses labor legislation and experiments 
in England, France, Germany, and Aus- 
tralasia, as well as industrial legisla- 
tion in America, and the terms of set- 
tlement of famous strikes in this coun- 
try. The investigator who becomes 
cheered by the roseate title of Henry D. 
Lloyd’s “A Country Without Strikes” 
(Doubleday, Page, 1902) is later sad- 
dened to read, in other works, of strikes 
in New Zealand, the country which Mr. 
Lloyd describes. The book is valuable, 
nevertheless, for the account of the Com- 
pulsory Arbitration Court. Oscar T. 
Crosby’s “Strikes: When to Strike, How 
to Strike” (Putnam, 1910) includes 
some interesting, though somewhat pa- 
ternal, discussion of the morality and 
legality of strikes, questioning: do they 
pay? “Boycotts and the Labor Strug- 
gle,” by Harry W. Laidler (Lane, 1913), 
is a valuable and thorough history of 
the boycott from the first employment of 
the term in Ireland in 1880, with ac- 
counts of such events in America as the 
railroad boycotts in the 1890's, the 
Buck’s Stove and Danbury Hatters’ 
cases, the legal aspects of the boycott, 
and the attitude of foreign and Ameri- 
can courts towards this kind of weapon. 
Julius H. Cohen, in “Law and Order in 
Industry” (Macmillan, 1916), describes 
the strikes in the clothing industry in 
New York, the “protocols” and settle- 
ments, while the strikes of coal miners 
are given a careful, historical study in 
Arthur E. Suffern’s “Conciliation and 
Arbitration in the Coal Industry of 
America” (Houghton, 1915). 

Books about the labor question in gen- 
eral usually contain sections devoted to 
strikes. Thus, there is an important 
chapter on strikes and boycotts in “La- 
bor Problems,” by Thomas S. Adams and 
Helen L. Sumner (Macmillan, 1913). 
The chapter includes tables showing the 
causes of certain strikes, the percent- 
age of them ordered by organizations, 

(Continued on page 372) 
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Textiles 


“The Individual Motor Drive 
is the logical drive for the Tex- 
tile Industry and we will prove 
it!” 


This was the challenge made 
by C-W engineers in 1901]. 
To-day, America’s greatest tex- 
tile mills are the strongest ex- 
ponents of the Individual Drive. 


The C-W Start and Stop Loom 


Motor is recognized as the most 
economical and satisfactory 
method of driving looms. 


Here again, the C-W Company 
foresaw a vital need of industry 
and met it successfully. 
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President 


Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Ampere, N. J. 
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JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS STATIONERY 





AN INCOMPARABLE STOCK 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE &3/" STREET 
New YORK 











SITE for a SCHOOL 


OR FOR A 


Private Country Place 








With a Group of Substantial Buildings 








In one of the most beautiful and healthful lo- 
cations in Berkshire County, Massachusetts, in 
the Lenox and Stockbridge neighborhood, an 
estate of about 570 acres is offered for sale at a 
very reasonable price. About 250 acres are 
under cultivation and the rest is timber land and 
pasturage. 

There are fourteen buildings on the property, 
substantially built at a cost far exceeding the 
present price of the entire property. 

If the purchaser desired to sell the timber, 
(recently estimated at a high value by the State 
Forester,) a very considerable reduction in the 
net price of the property could be effected. 

It is suggested that anyone who is interested 
would profit by addressing the undersigned at 
an early date. 


Herbert E. Moore, Lee, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 370) 

and their success or failure. George G. 
Groat’s “Introduction to the Study of 
Organized Labor in America” (Macmil- 
lan, 1916) devotes about one hundred 
and eighty pages to a scholarly study of 
strikes and lockouts, and is strong on 
tables of statistics. There is a briefer 
but useful chapter on strikes, lockouts, 
blacklists, etc., in Frank T. Carlton’s 
“History and Problems of Organized La- 
bor” (Heath). A. J. Portenar, author of 
“Organized Labor” (Macmillan, 1912), 
is a firm believer in labor organizations, 
who defends the strike as “our last, 
dread resource,” 

Railroad strikes are of such supreme 
importance that the reader may care to 
look at Edward Hungerford’s “The Rail- 
road Problem” (McClurg, 1917). Five 
of its readable chapters discuss the labor 
situation and the railroads. Another 
book on a related topic is “Violence and 
the Labor Movement” by Robert Hunter 
(Macmillan, 1914). This is a history 
of the birth of terrorism and of the use 
of violence in the spread of socialism and 
in labor troubles, with an account of the 
conflict between those who favor “polit- 
ical action” and those who are for “di- 
rect action” or violence. Finally, the 
reader who wishes to know of still more 
references about strikes—especially arti- 
cles and books antedating those mem- 
tioned here—should consult A. P. C. 


Griffin’s “Select List of Books (with 
References to Periodicals) on Labor, 
particularly Relating to Strikes.” This 
was first published in 1903 by the 
Library of Congress. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Books Received 


FICTION 

Cannan, Gilbert. Mummery. 
$1.50 net. 

Ibanez, V. Blasco. 
ton. $1.90. 

Johnston, Sir Harry. The Gay Dombeys. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 

Lyons, A. U. A London Lot. Lane. 

Short Stories of the New America. Se- 
lected and edited by M. A. Laselle. Holt. 
$1.35 net. 


= Julian. After Thirty. Century. 


Doran. 


Mare Nostrum. Dut- 


Wodehouse, P. G. Their Mutual Child. 
Boni & Liveright. $1.60 net. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 
Repington, Charles 4 Court. Vestigia: 
age of an Active Life. Houghton Mif- 
in. i 
ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
The Man Versus the State. A Collec- 
tion of Essays by Herbert Spencer. Edited 


by Truxton Beale. Mitchell Kennerley. 
$2.00 net. 


GOVERNMENT. AND ECONOMICS 

Bevan, Edwyn. German Social Democ- 
racy during the War. Dutton. $2.50 net. 

Coleman, Frederic. The Far East Un- 
veiled. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 

Frost, Stanley. Germany’s New War 
Against America. Dutton. $2.00 net. 
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JUVENILE q 

The Children’s Fairyland. Translated 
and adapted from the Fairy Tales of the 
Countess D’Aulnoy. Holt. $1.50. 


POETRY 
Deutsch, Babbette. Banners. 
$1.25 net. 


POETRY AND DRAMA ; 
Collected Verse of Rudyard Kipling, 
Doubleday, Page. $2.00 net. 
Watts, H. W. Jehovah: God of Battles 
Up-to-Date. Winston. $1.00 net. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Harris, Rendel. The Origin of the Doc. 
trine of the Trinity. Longmans, Green, 
$1.00 net. 
Hopkins, E. W. The History of Relig. 
ions. Macmillan. $3.00. 
Jastrow, Morris, Jr. 
Lippincott. $2.00 net. 


Doran, 


A Gentle Cynic, 


THE ARTS 
Herford, M. A. B. A Handbook of Greek 
Vase Painting. Longmans, Green. $3.75 


net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

De Carlo, C. The Flying Spy. Dutton. 
$2.00 net. 

Gaines, Ruth. Helping France. Dutton, 
$2.00 net. ; 

Galsworthy, John. 
ica, 1919. Scribner. 

Hamn, E. C. 
Captain A. E. 
net. 


Addresses in Amer- — 
$1.75 net. 
In White Armour: Life of ~ 
Hamm. Putnam. $1.50 © 


Harris, J. R. Origin and Meaning of Ap- 
ple Cults. Longmans, Green. 60 cents. — 
Man, Henry de. The Remaking of a 
Mind. Scribner. 
Mr. Dooley on Making a Will and Other — 
Necessary Evils. Scribner. $1.35 net. 
Smith, R. W. The Sober World. Mar- — 
shall Jones Co. $2.00 net. j 
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